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National Expansion 


Why not look forward a century? 

Would it not be a glorious thing if our 
grandchildren might see the whole of 
North America with its adjacent islands, 
from the Arctic Sea to Darien; Canada, 
the United States, Mexico, Cuba and the 
smaller islands and republics all one na- 
tion? That was Nature’s plan for the 
undivided continent, and why should we 
not anticipate it and desire it? Not by 
conquest or war, God forbid! And not by 
annexation of other fragments of the 
continent to Canada or to the United 
States or to Mexico—they are each too 
big, too grand, too nobly proud to be an- 
nexed and submerged, but by the better 
new way of cordial agreement in a com- 
mon constitution and form of govern- 
ment, even as by the consent of cities we 
create-a Greater New York or a Greater 
Boston; or as our thirteen independent 
colonies agreed to unite as one nation, or 
as the Balkan nations most. disastrously 
failed to unite. There we have both the 
example and the warning. 

Think of the advantage to the people 
of this country of being one nation, and 
not a seething sea of storm-tossed break- 
ers. Think of the disaster which came 
from one attempt to tear us apart, and of 
the blessings that came from its failure. 
Think of the unity, the sympathy, the 
intercourse. of a hundred million people 
in different towns and states, but all of 
one nation. Think of the disseverment 
that would have curst our land if in place 
of free commerce in one great country, 
there were a dozen—or fifty—insignifi- 
cant nations. each walled in by its own 
jealous tariff walls, quarreling like the 
five Centra] American States, 


We began our national life with thir- 
teen colonies united in one, and all of 
them along the Atlantic coast. That was 
good. Then we expanded clear across the 
Continent, from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific; buying from France, buying from 
Russia, taking Texas by the will of its 
people, and California, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona and Porto Rico by the miserable 
method of war; but all for the immense 
advantage of our own country and of the 
vast spaces acquired, for unity is always 
a blessing, and political unity a blessing 
supreme. 

As to Mexico. We would rather wait a 
hundred years and have union come by 
the free will of both nations than have it 
come piecemeal by war. Yet we cannot 
foretell what may be forced upon us, as 
in the case of the Spanish War. With 
such a man as Huerta at the head of the 
Government in the capital, one is utterly 
at a loss to anticipate or apply judgment. 
In such cases and with such men, we are 
told that Jove himself could foretell noth- 
ing, could only leave the outcome to the 
blind fates. What do we see? President 
Wilson requiring Huerta and the rebels 
in the northern provinces to lay down 
their arms, but unable to persuade them, 
and unwilling to force them. Our sympa- 
thies naturally go with the northern Con- 
stitutionalists, who are nearer to our own 
border, and with whom our business in- 
terests are the greater. We trust and b2- 
lieve that we shall have no war with 
Mexico and no intervention, which would 
be tantamount to war; but if interven- 
ticn should come we trust we shall hear 
of no such ordinance as the Cuban Platt 
Amendment which should pledge our 
faith that there would be no annexation 
of territory. If we should intervene in 
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Mexico it would be as it was in the case 
of Cuba, not for any selfish purpose but 
as an international duty. In the case of 
the intervention in Cuba we ought not 
to have tied our hands by such a pledge. 
We do not want to annex any part of 
Mexico. But in any case we ought not 
to be stopt by any pledge of our own from 
taking whatever course our international 
responsibilities may at any time de- 
mand. If we are led by cruelty or folly 
to intervene not a few Mexicans will de- 
sire annexation for the sake of settled 
government, as Texas sought annexation 
more than sixty years ago. That gave us 
four great states of our Union, redeemed 
from faction, a glory to this nation and 
a blessing to their inhabitants. Such 
would again be the result if the northern 
states of Mexico now in rebellion should 
do as Texas did. There was a time in 
1848 when the Democratic party was hot 
for annexation and secured it, tho for 
the purpose of extending slavery. Now 
there is no longer this object to be 
gained, and no party wants war, and 
neither is eager for enlargement of terri- 
tory; but it would be a long credit to this 
Democratic administration if it should 
acquire new territory as the Republi- 
can party obtained Alaska, and, later, 
Hawaii, Porto Rico and the Philippines. 
There are those who object to our posses- 
sion of non-contiguous territory, but we 
need not fear continental expansion if it 
be offered to us. 

Then as to Canada. We are one people. 
What a grand development Canada has 
had, but far grander it would have been 
if Nova Scotia had joined with our thir- 
teen colonies in the War of Independ- 
ence. We are one people, and yet not one 
as New York and Massachusetts are one. 
We see the division in the customs walls 
that divide us. We felt it when we tried 
to break down those walls a little in the 
reciprocity treaty, and jealousy and en- 
mity were inflamed by the speeches of 
the party which gained the victory. Can- 
ada’s interests are all with her southern 
neighbor, and she has built her tariff wa'l 
even against England; better it would be 
for her, better for us if we two were 
mated as one. It may come during the 
century, for it ought to come. 

But while we wait, why cannot we re- 
move those tariff nuisances that plague 
us? There have been other cases in his- 
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tory of customs unions, of nations allow- 
ing free commercial intercourse. What a 
blessing it would be if, while we wait 
complete union, all North America could 
agree to allow our products freely to pass 
across each other’s borders. One of these 
days the United States of North Amer- 
ica will be the greatest, most progressive 
of nations; why not in our own lifetimes 
anticipate something of that jubilation? 


The Continuity of Life 


The British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science is disposed to hold 
the balance even on disputed questions. 
Last year the president, Professor 
Schafer, of Edinburgh University, gave 
an address that shocked many devout 
souls because of its unqualified endorse- 
ment of the materialistic or rather the 
mechanistic theory of the universe. This 
year the president represents quite the 
opposite point of view, for Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Principal of the University of 
Birmingham, is a spiritualist, not merely 
in the old philosophical sense of the an- 
tonym of materialist, but also in the 
more recent and Americanized sense of a 
believer in the manifestations of spirits. 
It is a curious reversal of traditionai 
roles that a biologist like Professor Scha- 
fer sees nothing in life but chemical and 
physical forces, while a physicist like 
Professor Lodge sees evidences of mind 
thruout the cosmos. 

In his address at the Birmingham 
meeting last week, Sir Oliver Lodge de- 
fended physical as well as religious con- 
servatism against the dominant tenden- 
cies of the times. He urged the impor- 
tance of recognizing the continuity in the 
universe as earnestly as does Bergson, in 
opposition to the atomism now fashion- 
able in all scientific circles. “Electricity, 
light and energy are being regarded as 
atomic, and it seems as if even time 
would become discontinuous and be sup- 
plied in atoms as money is doled out in 
pence or centimes.” The ether, which 
some physicists are willing to discard as 
a useless fiction, he holds to be neces- 
sary as a bond between matter. He sticks 
to all of Newton’s laws, in spite of the 
recent attacks upon them, and he objects 
to the principle of relativity which would 
make mass dependent upon motion. 

But the important part of the presi- 
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dential address is his eloquent and, in 
our opinion, successful argument for the 
legitimacy of other methods of interpret- 
ing natural phenomena than the purely 
mechanical. Each science necessarily lim- 
its its field and is liable to the temptation 
of denying what it ignores. The micro- 
scopist ignores the stars; the physicist 
ignores life; the biologist ignores mind 
and design. “Science employs the method 
of abstraction and thereby makes its dis- 
coveries.” “Hence it is that science has 
no authority in denials. To deny effec- 
tively needs much more comprehensive 
knowledge than to assert.” 

To show the irrationality of denying 
unseen elements, he gives several strik- 
ing illustrations. The discovery of the 
rare gas neon in the atmosphere is re- 
garded as a triumph of delicate analysis. 
Yet the smallest number of molecules of 
neon that we can identify is about 7000 
times the total population of the earth. 
“In other words, if we had no better 
test for the existence of a man than we 
have for an unelectrified molecule, we 
should come to the conclusion that the 
earth is uninhabited.” 

Imagining then an observer of this 
planet to whose senses man made no ap- 
peal, Sir Oliver Lodge makes a clever 
thrust at biologists like Schafer and 
Loeb, who explain all animal actions by 
tropisms of a purely physical or chemical 
nature. 

Suppose an outside observer could see all 
the events occurring in the world save only 
that he could not see animals or men. He 
would describe what he saw much as we 
— to describe the activities initiated by 
ite, 

If he looked at the Firth of Forth, for 
instance, he would see piers arising in the 
water, beginning to sprout, reaching across 
in strange manner till they actually join 
or are joined by pieces attracted up from 
below to complete the circuit (a solid circuit 
round the current). He would see a sort of 
bridge or filament thus constructed, from 
one shore to the other, and across this 
bridge insect-like things crawling and re- 
turning for no very obvious reason. 

Or let him look at the Nile, and recognize 
the meritorious character of that river in 
promoting the growth of vegetation in the 
desert. Then let him see a kind of untoward 
crystallization growing across and begin- 
ning to dam the beneficent stream. Blocks 
fly to their places by some kind of polar 
forces; “we cannot doubt” that it is by 
helio- or other tropism. There is no need to 
go outside the laws of mechanics and phy- 
sics; there is no difficulty about supply of 
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cans are consumed which amply account 
for all the aw ig’ and all the laws of phy- 
sics are obeyed. The absence of any design, 
too, is manifest; for the effect of the struc- 
ture is to flood an area up-stream which 
might have been useful, and to submerge a 
structure of some beauty; while down 
stream its effect is likely to be worse, for it 
would block the course of the river and 
waste it on the desert, were it not that for- 
tunately some leaks develop and a sufficient 
supply still goes down—goes down, in fact, 
more equablv than before; so that the ulti- 
mate result is beneficial to vegetation, and 
simulates intention. 

If told concerning either of these struc- 
tures that an engineer, a designer in Lon- 
don, called Benjamin Baker, had anything 
to do with it, the idea would be preposter- 
ous. One conclusive argument is final 
against such a superstitious hypothesis—he 
is not there, and a thing plainly cannot act 
where it is not. But altho we, with our 
greater advantages, perceive that the right 
solution for such an observer would be the 
recognition of some unknown agency or 
agent, it must be admitted that an expla- 
nation in terms of a vague entity called 
vital force would be useless, and might be 
so worded as to be misleading; whereas a 
statement in terms of mechanics and phy- 
sics could be clear and definite and true as 
far as it went, tho it must necessarily be 
incomplete. 

And rote that what we observe, in such 
understood cases, is an interaction of mind 
and matter; not parallelism, nor epiphe- 
nomenalism, nor anything strained or diffi- 
cult, but a straightforward utilization of 
the properties of matter and ener, for 
purposes conceived in the mind, and exe- 
cuted by muscles guided by acts of will. 


It will be perceived that from this 
point of view there is no conflict between 
the completest possible explanation of vi- 
tal phenomena by physical laws and the 
recognition to any desired extent of pur- 
pose and design in nature. 

Sir Oliver Lodge bases his argument 
for personal immortality on the theory of 
evolution, which is interesting to those 
who can remember the days when evolu- 
tion was denounced as the enemy of reli- 
gion. In conclusion he reaffirms his per- 
sonal belief that experimental proof of the 
continuity of existence has been disclosed 
by the Society for Psychical Research, of 
which he was formerly the president. 
Here, however, we cannot follow him. 
The views of a man of his scientific 
standing and sanity are entitled to re- 
spectful consideration, but Professor 
Lodge would be the last to desire that 
they be accepted on his authority. The 
evidence to which he appeals is open to 
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the world. It is to be found in the spirit- 
ualistic journals and the reports of the 
Society of Psychical Research. We have 
studied it for many years and found it 
unconvincing. We must confess, however, 
to a strong bias against it. The future 
state as revealed by the mediums is the 
least enticing of all the heavens that the 
hope of mankind has pictured. A land 
where great inventors and scientists 
cease to make discoveries; where poets 
dictate doggerel and philosophers talk 
platitudinous drivel; where those who 
pass from this life in full possession of 
their faculties gain no wider vision, but 
on the contrary lose most of what they 
knew before, retaining only confused and 
fragmentary memories of petty details 
of their earthly existence; where one is 
liable to be employed by the hour at wall- 
rapping, table-tipping and tambourine- 
shaking by any neurasthenic whose palm 
is crost with silver; this is not the sort 
of heaven we long for. We admit that 
this is no argument against it. The fact 
that we do not like hell does not prove 
that hell does not exist. But it seems to 
us that the doctrines of continuity and 
evolution point to a very different kind of 
immortality for human beings. 


Zionism 

The most historic people on the face 
of the earth are the Jews; and they have 
no national home, only the memory of 
one. And that period of national exist- 
ence in their own land was only some five 
or six hundred years, from Saul to Zede- 
kiah, from their first king to their last, 
with a brief meteoric interval of Macca- 
bean glory that flashed and faded midst 
the next five hundred years. Then, under 
Titus the Jewish nation ceased to exist, 
only the Jewish people lived on, wander- 
ers over the earth, homeless, landless, 
living by suffrance in the homes of other 
nations, yet fed with the pride of the 
most august history that any people has 
ever cherished. That history had begun 
before they were a nation, told in an 
ancient record of divine revelation to pa- 
triarchs, of strange deliverance from en- 
slavement, of Sinai’s thunders, of the 
Mosaic law, of the slow conquest of 
Canaan, of the harp and sling and crown 
of David, of the temple and wisdom of 
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Solomon, of Elijah and Isaiah and the 
prophets, of the exile and Daniel and the 
writing on the wall, of the return ‘and the 
revolt against Epiphanius, of Herod’s 
temple, and of the tragic end which fol- 
lowed the appearance of the rejected pro- 
phet, Jesus of Nazareth and his might- 
iest apostle, Saul of Tarsus. Within the 
history of Abraham and Moses and Da- 
vid and Ezra and Jesus is included the 
world’s romance and religion—Christian- 
ity, the offspring of Judaism, with Islam 
to follow. No people on the face of the 
earth are so proud, midst all their past 
humiliation, or have had such reason to 
be proud of their great history, as the 
homeless Jews, who alone of the peoples 
have ever remained a people, after losing 
their nationality and their ancestral soil. 

The Moslem bows toward Mecca in 
prayer; the Jew weeps toward the wall of 
Jerusalem. Is it strange, then, that Zion- 
ism should appeal to the Jew? The Jew 
who has held Zion in his heart for nearly 
two thousand years has the right in these 
better days to cherish the hope to recover 
Palestine as his people’s home, and to 
wish to lay his bones near the sepulchers 
of his kings. Hebrews can now be citi- 
zens of other lands, good Germans, 
Frenchmen, Englishmen and Americans, 
proud with the same patriotism as are 
we; but sentiment and religion and the 
fervid blood of their fathers must draw 
them to the vines and fig trees, to the 
milk and honey that shaded and fed their 
poets and prophets and kings. 

Not all the Jews in Babylonia and Per- 
sia followed Ezra and Nehemiah to the 
land in which they were still to be sub- 
jects of a foreign king. Not all—and yet 
many—Jews will give up their homes to 
return to Palestine at the call of the new 
Zionist leaders subject to a Turkish Sul- 
tan. Our sympathies go with those who 
go; and, while we see no use in the mil- 
lion of Jews in this city going back to 
Palestine, we rejoice that so many of the 
persecuted Jews of Russia and Rumania 
return to their fathers’ land. There they 
talk Hebrew, the children in the street, 
not a German Yiddish, but Hezekiah’s 
Hebrew; and there, when the Turkish 
Empire breaks up, they may possibly 
form a nation again in their own land. 

But particularly, and more immediate- 
ly practicable, is the plan at the Zionist 
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Congress in Vienna last week, to estab- 
lish a real Jewish university in Jerusa- 
lem, where modern science and ancient 
religious history, Bible and Talmud and 
medicine and electricity and Darwinian 
biology shall be taught. It ought to be 
easy for American Jews to provide the 
endowment and half the professors. 
There is already in Jerusalem an Amer- 
ican School of Archeology, and one or 
two years ago, Professor Gottheil, the 
leader of American Zionism, was its Di- 
rector. In the founding of a university 
our American Jews who have little in- 
terest in Zionism might well take a part. 


Doing the White Man’s Duty 


It is a matter for very legitimate pride 
to recall what has been accomplished for 
the health of the workers at Panama. If 
the conditions that obtained under the 
French administration of the Isthmus 
had continued during our attempt to 
build the Canal we would probably have 
failed as egregiously as the former 
workers. According to tradition the Pan- 
ama Railroad cost the life of nearly one 
workman for every tie that was laid. 
Altho this is merely a picturesque exag- 
geration thousands were certainly sac- 
rificed. The finest element in the history 
of the French attempt to dig the Canal 
is the brave way in which men faced 
death from tropical disease in the ef- 
fort, for the workmen literally sickened 
by the hundred from malaria at all,sea- 
sons and died like flies from yellow fever 
during the warmer weather. The fortu- 
nate discovery of the diffusion of yellow 
fever and of malaria thru the mosquito 
which came just before the digging of 
the Canal, changed the whole situation. 
As a result, “the pest hole of the trop- 
ics,” thru American sanitation, became 
almost a health resort. 

There are many other places in the 
world now where United States govern- 
ment officials are in charge of tropical 
countries and peoples who have suffered 
severely from the so-called tropical dis- 
eases. It is well for us to realize that 
practically everywhere a change for the 
better such as has occurred at Panama 
is being worked out by the members of 
the United States medical departments 
in various services. In a recent number 
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of the United States Naval Medical Bul- 
letin, a periodical published for the in- 
formation of the medical department of 
the navy, there is an account of the clear- 
ing up of the mystery of gangosa, a dis- 
ease which has puzzled physicians for 
several generations. The aifection, which 
was observed to be contagious, was com- 
mon and increasing at Guam when the 
United States took hold of that island, 
and as no treatment up to within a year 
had affected it favorably, it seemed 
better to segregate the affected patients 
and treat them as the lepers of the South 
Sea Islands are treated in order to se- 
cure a diminution of the disease. A lo- 
cation next to the leper colony on Guam 
was prepared for them and several hun- 
dred sufferers from gangosa sent there. 
The disease produces very sad mutila- 
tion of the face by disfigurement of the 
nose and adjoining regions. Hence its 
scientific name which is Rhinopharyn- 
gitis mutilans. During the past year, 
however, as this article reports, a suc- 
cessful method of treatment has been 
discovered, the cause of the disease has 
been worked out and now the eradication 


of the disorder is confidently looked for. 


Frambesia is another disease of these 
South Sea Islands sometimes observed 
also, like gangosa, in various parts of 
South America, especially along the coast, 
which until now has proved quite as puz- 
zling. That, too, however, has yielded to 
American medical scientific methods, pa- 
tient observation and careful persistent 
treatment. 

In the Philippines the same sanitary 
regulations as are so effective at Panama 
are producing just as effective results 
and the health conditions are improving 
every year. One of the bulletins called 
United States Public Health Reports, 
April 18, 1913, contains an account of 
the regulations of the Bureau of Health 
of the Philippine Islands relating to the 
sanitary administration of tobacco fac- 
tories. As a good deal of the tobacco 
manufactured into cigars and cigarets 
finds its way eventually into the United 
States, these regulations indicate how 
the Government is caring for health on 
the islands as well as for its people at 
home. We might well wish that similar 
sanitary regulations were enforced by 
the various states in this country. Each 
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laborer is required before commencing 
work to wash his hands with water and 
soap and the Bureau of Health may at 
its discretion compel this washing to be 
done with a disinfecting solution. No 
employee is admitted to the factory at 
any time without a medical card show- 
ing him to be free from contagious, in- 
fectious or desquamative disease. The 
use of saliva, impure water or of the 
lips, tongue or mouth or unclean hands 
in any operation directly connected with 
the manufacture or packing of cigars or 
cigarets is forbidden and it is also for- 
bidden to tramp or walk or stand on the 
tobacco for any purpose whatever. Thes2 
regulations are enforced by careful and 
frequent inspection. 

In Hawaii there are features of the 
government sanitation that deserve men- 
tion. Probably the most interesting is 
the care of the lepers under the United 
States authorities. The total number of 
lepers is much below what it was a few 
years ago. The decrease is largely 
brought about by the fact that the na- 
tive Hawaiians, the race in which the 
disease is most prevalent, are rapidly 
becoming reduced in number, tho there 
is no doubt also that owing to sanitary 
education the disease occurs less fre- 
quently. The lepers are now well cared 
for on Molokai. The island on which they 
live is most attractive for its scenery; 
there are no guards, armed or otherwise, 
and none are needed, as the majority of 
the lepers are well satisfied to remain in 
the settlement where ample provision is 
made for all physical needs and the 
necessity for labor does not exist. It is 
a remarkable fact that when, as occa- 
sionally happens, a leper recovers and is 
authorized to leave the settlement he 
often puts in a request to be permitted 
to remain. Under United States care and 
regulation many more cures have been 
reported than before and there is gen- 
erally much more hopeful feeling with 
regard to the disease. 

This is doing the white man’s duty 
for the less civilized peoples as it should 
be done. In the past only too often civ- 
ilization has brought its vices and its 
diseases rather than its benefits to the 
natives and as a result they have rapidly 
disappeared, suffering much in the mean- 
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time from the impositions practised on 
them by their “civilized” brothers. At 
last there seems to have come a time 
when a change has been worked in that 
regard and real benefit is conferred by 
the coming of the whites. It is in matters 
of health particularly that this can be 
seen, for the one drawback to life in the 
tropics is the frequency of so-called 
tropical diseases. The soil is so fertile 
that men can live almost without effort, 
but so far it has been as fertile in dis- 
ease as in food products. We have 
learned that tropical disease is not the 
insoluble mystery it has been thought 
to be; the white man in solving it is 
literally conquering the tropics and in 
doing so he is making the possibilities of 
happiness and life larger for the colored 
brothers. 


Pax Catholica 


The day of hostility between the two 
larger branches of the great Church 
Catholic, the Roman and the Protestant, 
is happily past. It was bitter. It filled its 
record with martyrdoms. It then lapsed 
into verbal rancor, which in the later 
days has almost wholly vanished. There 
are dark corners of the world, like UI- 
ster, and tales and lies of insolent ignor- 
ance like The Menace, that still cultivate 
brutal bigotry, but they have to stiffen it 
with political passion. The people gener- 
ally, in England or Ireland or the United 
States or Germany or Switzerland, live 
together in perfect peace and good will, 
Protestants and Catholics. 

To be sure it is of no use to suggest 
any formal or informal union, corpor- 
ate or federative. Protestants still be- 
lieve in and care for their special form 
of Christianity, and so do Catholics. 
Catholics hold that they must obey their 
Church, and Protestants hold that they 
are at liberty to think for themselves. To 
be sure, all the essentials of Christianity 
they have in common, but their non-es- 
sential forms and rules and imposed doc- 
trines must keep them apart until they 
are content to see that the whole of Chris- 
tianity is in its core. Meanwhile Chris- 
tians of both forms of faith can respect 
each other, and see true Christianity in 
each other’s life. When that comes—and 
it has come in the main—they can no 
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longer hate each other or despise each 
other. 

A very admirable address on this sub- 
ject was lately made at a Catholic Con- 
gress in England by the Very Rev. Vin- 
cent McNabb. Its purpose was to show 
the sympathy which should exist in Eng- 
land between Catholics and the Free 
Churches. To be sure it was not to Pro- 
testants.as a whole that he reached the 
hand of fellowship, but to Dissenters, for 
it is not very long ago that the Papal 
authorities have proclaimed that the Es- 
tablished Church of England is no true 
Church. Why, he asks, should students in 
the seminaries for priests be taught wear- 
isomely all about Pelagius and Arius, 
and nothing about the Baptists or the 
Wesleys? He would even neglect the 
heroes of Nonconformity, Bunyan, Fox, 
the Wesleys, Hugh Price Hughes and Dr. 
Berry, and give lectures on the teachings 
of living men like Drs. Horton and Clif- 
ford. It is the Free Churches, he says, 
that fought splendidly for the Catholics 
in securing entrance to the universities 
and full civil rights. They have taught 
us that the state has no right to rule the 
Church. They have fought the claims of 
the Establishment. They have gone far- 
ther, in a way which Catholics should ap- 
preciate, in putting politics into their 
religion. The “Nonconformist con- 
science” has been sneered at, but it rep- 
resents the sturdy assertion that religion 
must rule in public affairs as well as in 
private. 

Catholics and Protestants can be spir- 
itual and moral allies without being fed- 
erated. Any attempt at formal union is 
doomed to failure, but spiritual union is 
possible and is growing. Their leaders 
stand on the same platform to advocate 
civic, social and household reforms. In 
these days of doubt and inquiry, both 
Catholics and Protestants lose multi- 
tudes, who under other conditions have 
given what Cardinal Newman called “no- 
tional assents” to save the trouble of 
thinking. The British Nonconformist 
Churches are just now asking what they 
can do to stop this leakage, and Father 
McNabb exprest the opinion that during 
the past generation the Catholic Church 
had lost more adherents than in the Lu- 
theran Reformation. The common foe is 
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indifferentism and agnosticism; and 
against these twin enemies the Catholic 
Church and the Protestant must be twin 
champions. 


A Shattered Theory 


Huxley’s definition of tragedy as “a 
theory busted by a fact” is being borne 
out by each day’s new developments in 
the world of big business. 

Outside of the realm of dogmatic the- 
ology no theory has enjoyed more un- 
questioned acceptance than the economic 
proposition that private enterprize and 
individual responsibility are on all ac- 
counts to be preferred to a governmental 
management of business. This theory 
was on the whole true thruout the 
first half of the nineteenth century. The 
facts of small business did not contra- 
dict it. It began to fall under suspicion 
in the days of Jay Gould and the Erie 
Railroad scandal. But such big scandals 
in national and local governments as the 
relations of United States Senators to 
the Pacific railroads, and the doings of 
the Tweed ring in New York City, served 
to sustain the belief that governments 
cannot be trusted when they meddle with 
business, and that private enterprise at 
its worst produces and distributes wealth 
most satisfactorily when most let alone 
by political authority. 

Then came the trusts and the railroad 
combinations, with their demonstration 
that, so far as the distribution of wealth 
goes, at any rate, private enterprise can 
be counted on to increase the disparity 
of fortune to any extent that the law 
will permit. Even then, however, the be- 
lievers in an unrestricted individualism 
in business were as sure as ever that pri- 
vate enterprise, on the big scale as on 
the small, would always be more efficient 
and economical than government man- 
agement, and weuld produce goods and 
make money if not too much “regulated.” 

The first staggering shock to the the- 
ory in this form fell upon the business 
world in connection with the magnificent 
slaughter of stockholders’ values by sen- 
sational performances with New York 
street railroad properties a few years 
ago. Promptly upon these disclosures fol- 
lowed the unrivaled exhibition of what 
a government can do in the business field 
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in the federal enterprise on the Isthmus 
of Panama. The whole history of busi- 
ness had never offered anything to com- 
pare with this achievement in point of ef- 
ticiency, dispatch, careful attention to in- 
cidental and related interests, and splen- 
did attainment of the main purpose. 

And now, to disintegrate and scatter 
the very fragments of the old theory, we 
have the overwhelming business disgrace 
of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad Company. To say nothing 
of its terrible record of death and injury, 
the market quotations of its stock tell a 
story of mismanagement from the point 
of view of a mere money-making business 
enterprise that is almost without a paral- 
lel. The drop from 290 to 90 is a descent 
to a business hades that has never been 
more swiftly completed. And as if this 
were not bad enough, the disclosure is 
made that the dividends which, for a 
year, held its values from touching the 
present mark were not earned by more 
than $4,000,000! 

It would seem to be time for the Am- 
erican people to begin to think about a 
theory of the management of big. busi- 
ness of a public or quasi-public character 
more consonant with facts than was the 
ripe old economic dogma which now lies 
strewn and shattered, like bones and 
wreckage, along the right of way of our 
wonderful American railroads. 


Our Neighbor’s Child 


Just. over our fence to the south lives 
a tall, genuine sort of fellow, not want- 
ing in courtesy, nor in tact, but lacking 
a degree of understanding which, had it 
been his, had raised him above his inches 
and made him—well. made him a Father, 
with a capital for blessedness? 

Our neighbor’s wife we can hardly 
speak an ill word against—is she not a 
woman? Still, realizing the necessity of 
the reformer to speak ill words, we must, 
since for the moment we play the part, 
with regret call attention to a defect. 
Our neighbor’s wife thinks she possesses 
her baby’s soul. 

Our neighbor’s baby it delights us 
most to depict. Mary is three. She deals 
with cats summarily. Her mechanical 
instinct thrives in the: presence of a 
butterfly. She has discovered the naked- 
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ness of the garden toad, and, having 
thrust it into the sun, has fetched it a 
shoe box for shelter. She has cooed like 
a pigeon and crowed like a hen (excuse 
a city rearing) imitating roosters, dogs 
and cats with infinite zest in the discov- 
ery that she can talk their languages. 
Her eyes, good gracious! it would take 
Bartlett’s Quotations and Roget’s The- 
saurus to describe their clarity. Her soul 
is not.in their depths—not behind them; 
but before and ever before. It is in yours 
before you are aware, and out again and 
after a swallow ere you are ashamed. 
Peace, sweetness, fellowship, God’s own 
purity and cruelty—all the qualities that 
would make men men if they were saved 
whole out of the wreck of adolescence— 
these are this child. They are not in her, 
nor of her, note; they are her. 

The advantage of editorial omni- 
science is that we may deal in any of 
literature’s moods separately or mixt 
and our anonymity saves us from public 
disgrace. We have marshaled our drama- 
tis persone and now let them play a 
brief scene in a garden. 

Neighbor reclines in hammock read- 
ing The Real Socialism. Madam sits on 
settee apparently unconcerned tho afflict- 
ed with intermittent embroidery and 
chapters of The Woman’s War. Baby 
Mary clenches an eight-barbed cat and 
sits on a cushion in the grass, idylically 
happy—and safe. , 

Neighbor (sudden in his wrath): 
“Mary! Haven’t I told you not to hold 
Pussy that way? She’ll scratch you. Let 
her loose! See how she struggles, poor 
thing!” 

Mary is silent. The eyes of wonder 
fill. The chubby hands, instead of relax- 
ing, clutch pussy the tighter for sym- 
pathy. 

Madame (aroused against husband) : 
“John, don’t use that tone with Baby! 
(To Mary) Baby, dear, don’t hold Pussy 
so tight, there’s a dear. Let her loose 
now.” 

Mary’s hands relax. Pussy slips from 
her breast to her lap and begins placidly 
to lick her mussed fur. The tableau is 
resumed. Once more golden rule govern- 
ment sways in the balance and embroid- 
ery vies with the Amazons. Rest. 

“Mary, do not sprawl on the grass!” 
It is Neighbor. 
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“I’m lookin’ at a ant,” says the nat- 
uralist. 

“What an enthralling book you are 
reading, Daddy,” remarks Madam with 
pleasant spite. As the contiguity of the 
child with the green grass dawns upon 
her, “Mary!” (the authority is the fem- 
inine equal of the rival parent’s) “Get 
up from the grass! You are staining 
your clean white dress!” A clincher. 
Mary gets up crestfallen, but brightens 
as the young man on the far side of my 
neighbor’s garden winks at her over the 
fence. Soon, when the thirty-five cent 
(net $1.25) imitations of life have 
claimed her parents again, she trots un- 
heeded to the fence, over which strong 
arms lift her and she disappears to who 
knows what haven of hearty play and 
what nurture of golden fairy stories and 
forbidden goodies? 

Will she ever return to the yard of 
unsociable books and ominous dont’s? 
Let us hope so, for one day our neighbor 
and his lady will have done reading and 
will long to say with the pride of prop- 
erty, “Yes, she is our daughter, and do 
you really think her well-poised? We did 
our best to train her.” 


In Brief 


Because we said that the spelling of 
bdellium, which put down Congressman 
Willis in the Congressional spelling bee, is 
“against sense or reason,” the editor of the 
Bible Magazine says that we were “evident- 
ly not acquainted with the Hebrew word 
which is at the base of this strange English 
word bdellium.” We do not have to look to 
any lexicon to know that the Hebrew word 
is bedolah, but what has that to do with it? 
We do not pronounce the b. There is no 
sense or reason in humiliating Congressman 
Willis because he does not know Hebrew. 
And there is no sense or reason in follow- 
ing the Hebrew spelling when we have 
changed the pronunciation. They ordered 
this matter better in France when Latin 
semetipsissimum was shortened to méme. 
They dropt the last consonants. So should 
we. 


Whether lunatic or murderer the escaped 
assassin whose name fills columns of the 
daily press these days does not deserve the 
sympathy and cheers which the Canadians 
gave him during the last few days in his 
refuge. Their sympathy is greatly to their 
discredit, It is a protest against law, It 
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either proves that they believe in killing, or 
that they hate the United States, its peo- 
ple and its institutions, and rejoice when 
one confined by its laws escapes, perhaps 
to repeat his mad mischief. Is this a recru- 
descence of the passion against this country 
not long ago over the treaty of reciprocity— 
bad teaching bearing bad fruit? 


Nature generally contrives to keep the 
balance between pests and their destroyers, 
give her time. But it takes time, and when 
a new pest is introduced, like the gipsy moth 
or the brown-tail moth or the potato-bug or 
the elm beetle, we are in such a hurry to 
spray and poison and kill that we cannot 
wait for Nature to do her cure. We may do 
evil with the good. We hear many com- 
plaints this year in the country that there 
are very few birds, and it is believed that 
the spraying of the elms and apple trees 
has killed the birds that ate the poisoned 
insects. Nature will probably aid us in a 
few years and elms and apples will be 
saved. 


Which best represent the will and con- 
science of the American people, President 
Slocum, of Colorado College, and his col- 
leagues at The Hague conference who in- 
troduced the resolution, unanimously past, 
asking that the Panama Canal be equally 
open to all nations, or our Congress, 
which demands that special favor of free 
passage be given to American vessels en- 
gaged in coast trade? We have no doubt 


. that Congress misapprehends the mind of 


the people and has provided for an unfair 
and selfish and perfidious discrimination. 


The Boston artist who has gone into the 
deep woods to try the experience of living 
on nature with no rudiment of art, not even 
clothes or a knife, left naked to see if he 
could survive, is trying a foolish experiment. 
We are not savages, we have all the advan- 
tages of millenniums of civilization. This 
Mr. Knowles was an old forest guide before 
he became an artist, and he has all ad- 
vantages of familiar woodcraft. He trapt 
a bear and got him a warm robe immediate- 
ly and food, but his success is due to the 
fact that the savage life is not new to him 
as it is to the rest of us. 


In a clause in an editorial of September 
4, entitled “The Mission of the Abbot Gas- 
quet,” in place of the written “not of re- 
ligion,” the type, more sensitive than the 
pen in the protection of ancient orthodcxy, 
gave “and” for “not,” thus reversing the 
sense. We do not complain, for the sen- 
tence as read could offend or startle no one 
whose faith nestles in an old creed, 
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THE GREAT STAIRCASE 


The onyx for the stairs was the gift of Mexico. Holland gave seven stained glass windows, some of which 
are shown here. Similar gifts were made by all the civilized nations of the world, that of the United States 
being a large marble group representing “Peace thru Justice.” The building was erected by Andrew Car- 
negie to serve as the headquarters for world arbitration, and, specifically, as the seat of The Hague Tribunal 
and other international courts. It stands halfway between The Hague and Scheveningen. THE INDEPENDENT 
for July 31, 1913, contained a fuller description and other pictures. 
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The Peace Palace at The Hague . 


A Practical Workshop for International Achievement 
By Amos S. Hershey, Ph.D. 


[Professor Hershey, who occupies the chair of political science and international law at the 
University of Indiana, is now on a trip around the world under the auspices of the Albert Kahn 
Foundation, which sends two young scholars or professors each year from France, Germany, Eng- 
land, Japan and the United States around the world with $300 extra for souvenirs. The following 
article comes direct from The Hague, where Professor Hershey has been representing THE INDE- 
PENDENT at the dedication of the Peace Palace. Professor Hershey is the author of The Interna- 


tional Law and Diplo 


macy of the Russo-Japanese War and The Essentials of Public International 
Law. Our readers will recall several of his articles in our columns. He is recogni 


as one of 


our foremost authorities on international law and was one of the two or three Americans who 


were at The Hague for the entire 


of the 





The simple but impressive dedication 
of the Peace Palace at The Hague which 
took place on August 28th and 29th will 
doubtless mark an important date in the 
history of internationalism. 

The superficial observer may find in 
recent international events ample ground 
for pessimistic reflections. He may point 
out that to all appearances we still live 
in an age of warfare. He may observe 
that besides petty colonial wars, the past 
fifteen years have witnessed no less than 
six great armed conflicts—the Spanish- 
American War of 1898, the Anglo-Boer 
War of 1900, the Russo-Japanese War of 
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1904-5, the Turko-Italian War of 1912, 
and the two Balkan Wars of 1913. In ad- 
dition, he may call attention to the pres- 
ent revolutionary struggles in China and 
Mexico, to various acts of aggression and 
bad faith on the part of several of the 
Great Powers, and to several other exist- 
ing international controversies. 

It must be admitted that such a suc- 
cession of wars and acts of aggression 
bring a gloomy outlook to the opening 
years of the twentieth century. It is, 
therefore, not surprizing that the so- 
called “practical” man should assume an 
attitude of cynicism toward the “well- 
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meant” efforts of peace advocates, and 
that this cynical attitude should be re- 
flected in the press. 

But to the student of international re- 
lations there is much in the present situ- 
ation on the Continent to inspire opti- 
mism. Have not the Great Powers safely 
weathered a succession of crises in the 
Balkans which but a few years since 
would inevitably have led to a great 
European struggle? Must we not agree 
with M. Van Swinderen, the retiring 
Dutch Minister of Foreign Affairs, when 
at the dedication ceremonies of the Pal- 
ace of Peace, he warmly congratulated 
the statesmen who have preserved the 
peace of Europe during the “recent 
breathless months” and averred that 
“European diplomacy can salute the in- 
auguration of this temple with its head 
high and its heart full of hope?” 

Nevertheless it is a fact that some 
leading statesmen and representatives of 
the ruling classes (especially in Europe) 
still share the illusion so forcibly ex- 
ploded by Norman Angell in his work 


entitled “The Great Illusion” that war is 
a constructive as well as a destructive 
force, and that it is still possible under 
modern relations of international trade 
and credit to obtain commercial and po- 
litical advantages by the use of force. It 
must also be conceded that there are 
many among the masses who still harbor 
the economic fallacy that war stimulates 
prosperity and may result in general ma- 
terial benefits; and the masses and 
classes alike share the common delusion 
that vast preparations for war furnish 
the best guarantee of peace. 

But such erroneous ideas are rapidly 
giving way to sounder views, and there 
is every reason to believe that the seed 
so widely sown by peace advocates and 
international congresses during recent 
years will yield a plenteous harvest of 
antibellum sentiment in the coming gen- 
eration. Statesmen and rulers are begin- 
ning to see that war can no longer be re- 
garded as an instrument of sound policy, 
and the masses are realizing as never be- 
fore that the economic burdens which 
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chey are forced to bear in consequence of 
modern armaments result in no corre- 
sponding advantages to them. 

If, as is now generally admitted, war 
is a disease (or at least symptomatic of 
diseased conditions), then surely it is 
quite as absurd to sneer at the “well- 
meant” endeavors of pacifists to prevent 
war as it would be to sneer at the at- 
tempts of physicians to prevent the 
spread of contagion. 

To deprecate or attempt to minimize 
the importance of the world movement, of 
which the magnificent Peace Palace at 
The Hague stands as a material symbol, 
implies a superficial interpretation of 
current history. For in spite of wars and 
rumors of war, in spite of existing con- 
flicts of national, racial and economic in- 
terests, in spite of still persisting illu- 
sions, it is incontestable that the move- 
ment for peace and arbitration has made 
rapid and substantial progress during 
the past few decades. 

The popular demand for the applica- 
tion of arbitration and other. peaceable 
modes of settling international disputes 
will soon become irresistible. Arbitra- 
tion is no longer regarded as a sporadic 
remedy restricted to minor or purely le- 
gal disputes, but is tending to become 
obligatory in character and is now being 
regarded even by authorities on inter- 
national law as applicable to political dif- 
ferences as well, i. e., to controversies 
affecting the honor and vital interests of 
states. 

More than this, the civilized world. is 
looking forward to the establishment of 
a real and permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice in place of the present oc- 
casional and temporary Hague Tribunal. 

In his address of August 28th at the 
dedication ceremonies of the Peace Pal- 
ace, Jonkheer van Karnabeek, the Presi- 
dent of the Carm ‘> Foundation, depre- 
cated the idea of a standing permanent 
International Court with universal oblig- 
atory jurisdiction. From the point of 
view of the practical statesman, M. van 
Karnebeek unquestionably stands on safe 
ground, but the world-at-large will never- 
theless persist in believing that the de- 
velopment of such a Supreme Court of the 
Nations was one of the main purposes of 
the construction of this great edifice, and 
will continue to cherish this ideal until 
it shall have become a reality. 
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In this respect the following telegram 
sent by the Uzar of all the Russias to 
Wilheimina, queen of the Netherlands, 
vreathed the spirit of the occasion more 
nearly than did Jonkheer von Karnebeek 
in his otherwise notable address: 

“I beg your Majesty to accept my most 
cordial wishes on the occasion of the 
inauguration of the Palace of Peace. 1 
desire most sincerely that this edifice, 
destined to render service to the idea or 
international arbitration, be useful in the 
work of peace which has always been 
so dear to me. I hope that it may con- 
stitute a new bond between the nations 
and serve as a center of union for the 
regulation of the differences that separ- 
ate them.” 

To serve as a “center of union for the 
regulation of the differences that separ- 
ate them” (the nations)—this statement 
well describes the practical purpose of 
the new Peace Palace. Many of the re- 
gal furnishings presented by the various 
Governments seem to typify their inter- 
national differences and leave the obser- 
ver with an impression that the interior 
decorations lack harmony just as the na- 
tions themselves still lack unity; but the 
fact that the nations seem to have vied 
with one another in laying their choicest 
offerings upon this altar of peace appears 
to indicate their readiness to endeavor 
to coéperate in matters of greater im- 
port. — 

The practical purposes for which the 
Peace Palace will be used are not as yet 
completely determined. Primarily it will, 
of course, serve as a home for future in- 
ternational tribunals, more particularly 
The Hague Tribunal. If, at the Third 
Hague Peace Conference of 1915, a Per- 
manent Court of International Justice 
shall be agreed upon, it will probably be 
the meeting place of that body. Inasmuch 
as it will contain a library of internation- 
al law and diplomacy, it has been suggest- 
ed that it might well serve as the seat of a 
summer school or university to which stu- 
dents and teachers of these subjects from 
all parts of the world might resort for 
study and instruction. 

Other propositions for advancing the 
cause of internationalism have been sug- 
gested with the Palace of Peace as a pos- 
sible nucleus. To be sure, most of these 
proposals are vague and tentative, but 
they are by no means outside the bounds 
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of practical possibilities. If the work of cates will score triumphs of which they 
international confederation and arbitra- now scarcely dream. Thus, the magnifi- 
tion continues to progress during the cent Peace Palace will not only consti- 
coming score of years at the same rate tute a symbol of hope for the future, but 
as in the past few decades, the “well- will be a practical workshop for inter- 
| meaning” peace and arbitration advo- national investigation and achievement. 
The Hague. 


John 


By Willard A. Wattles 


John, my beloved, come with me apart 
In this dim garden for a little space. 
I cannot rest me tho the others sleep; 
There is a time to wake them, but not now. 
Is it not good to climb this hill tonight 
After the glad hosannas in the streets, 
The crowding faces, life and men and love, 
Here on the slope of the eternal stars 
To watch the lights that shine thru Hinnom’s Vale 
And ’neath the olives walk alone with God? 
’Tis not the first time that we two have walked 
Shoulder to shoulder underneath the stars; 
Nor yet the last, John, tho tomorrow’s sun 
Should dawn upon you, and on you alone. 
Nay, my good brother, 4eose your fingers’ grip. 
You could not keep me if I willed to go; 
Your heart enfolds me, not your fearful arm— 
The lights shine clearer thru the dusky vale, 
And with their coming, John, we say goodby. 
We say goodby, for every road must end, 
All pleasant journeys underneath the sun; 
Claspt hands are severed, hungry lips must part, 
The long night comes at close of every day, 
And men must slumber when their work is done. 
Nay, it is better,—light is not light alone: 
Were there no shadows, even suns were blind; 
Only by parting do men meet again. 
And we have met, John, met in a holy land 
« Alone with God in his great silences 
Where never men have ventured—you and I. 
| And we have looked beyond the gates of heaven, 
Beyond the stars, beyond the flaming sun, 
Beyond all time, and known that God is love. 
Was it not worth it, just to dare to be 
One’s simple self, to think, to love, to do, 
And not to be ashamed? To live one life 
Fearless and pure and strong, true to one’s self, 
Tho the false world were full of lies and hate, 
And blind men lead each other thru the dark, 
Too weak to sin, ashamed of what is good, 
Unable to do evil, thinking it. 
’ But we have dared. David and Jonathan 
Drank no divinelier in courts of Saul 
Than we together in Gethsemane. 
And tho tonight I drain the cup of death 
Down to the stinging dregs of Judas’ kiss, 
The wine of love lies sweeter on my lips— 
I see the lanterns gleaming. Kiss me, John. 
Amherst, Mass. 























The Awakening of the Women of China 


By the Rev. Charles Bone 


[Generations of foot-binding in China have been no more of an impediment than the Western 
hobble-skirt in the rapid advance of women to educational and political privilege. The author of 
this study of one of the most startling of all the amazing upheavals in the Celestial Kingdom has 
been a missionary in South China for more than a third of a century, and has written to THE 
INDEPENDENT several times of Chinese conditions. His query, “Will there be a revolution in China?” 
appeared on July 20, 1911, and was answered in his own article of December 14, 1911, on “The 


Revolution in China.’’—Eprror.] 


If we would comprehend adequately 
the remarkable awakening of the modern 
woman of China, we must thoroly un- 
derstand the recognized status of Chinese 
women, as sanctioned by the authority 
of the ancient national literature, and 
as crystallized by thousands of years of 
unquestioned habit. One of the most re- 
markable omissions in the “Confucian 
Gospels” is their comparative silence on 
the character, rights, and duties of 
women. They are but seldom mentioned, 
and then in a way that suggests that 
they have no choice in their own personal 
destiny. ° 

There has been no mistake in the Chi- 
nese mind as to what constitutes the 
“sphere of women.” From infancy to 
old age they are under the dominance 
of the male sex, and the “three states of 
dependency befitting a woman” are im- 
prest upon the minds of lads at school, 
and repeated by these youths to their sis- 
ters at home. When young she is de- 
pendent upon her father, and must un- 
hesitatingly obey all his behests. In- 
deed, she is his property. When married 
she becomes the property of her husband, 
who has a double claim upon her. She 
is his by the tie of marriage; “he has 
bought her with a price” and therefore 
she is his by the bond of purchase. 
Should her husband predecease her, she 
must then submit to her eldest son. This 
in the past has been the standard of 
orthodoxy. .:0: : 

The four “womanly virtues” are de- 
lineated with equal precision. It must be 
admitted that they are important, and 
they will receive the sanction of minds 
all the world over. But these “virtues” 
are defined by the men in China in a way 
that calls forth dissent at once, when 
they are compared with Western stand- 
ards. The first “virtue” is chastity. But 
chastity connotes a life-long widowhood 
if fate so decides. The second virtue is 


correct language. In speech women must 
be soft and low, and in their conversation 
they must carefully avoid the pleasures 
and pursuits of their lords. It must be 
said, however, that among the working 
classes, this “virtue” is generally ig- 
nored. They frequently shout with the 
greatest vehemence, and a quarrel be- 
tween two women in public—by no means 
an infrequent sight—is a scene to re- 
member. The Chinese proverb, “Two 
women and a goose will make a market 
day” is exquisite. 

The third virtue is work. But women’s 
sphere is confined to the “inner apart- 
ments,” and comprizes cooking, brushing 
and needlework. Chinese women are spe- 
cially clever with their needle. But their 
“work” includes all the drudgery of the 
house. I remember once watching a some- 
what delicate woman drawing water from 
a deep well, by means of a crude ap- 
paratus. Her husband was standing by 
smoking. I upbraided him for his callous 
indifference. His scornful words I re- 
member yet, and he meant them to 
scorch. “Do you suppose that I am to 
demean myself by doing the work of a 
mere woman?” 

The last virtue is demeanor. This is 
somewhat difficult to define. One thing, 
however, must be frankly admitted. The 
practised bow of a fairly well educated 
Chinese woman, even in the lower walks 
of life, is one of the most graceful move- 
ments of the human body and is not to 
be eclipsed by the movement of the 
Western curtsey in its most perfect form. 

It must not be supposed, however, that . 
poets and painters have overlooked the 
power and charm of female loveliness. 
Altho Chinese ladies do not lace them- 
selves, the figure of Hsiao Ma is rendered 
immortal, for “her waist was as slender 
as a willow branch.” Where we speak of 
“raven tresses” Chinese writers extol 


“hair so glossy, that it reflected like a* 
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mirror.” Indeed, the well-born in her 
youth and early womanhood is 

“a form of light and life 
That seen, becomes a part of sight; 
And rose, where’er I turned my eye. 
The morning star of memory.” 

Chinese history is studded with its Cleo- 
patras, whose fascinating beauty has en- 
thralled emperors and warriors, and in- 
volved them in hopeless and irretrievable 
ruin and sorrow. The last monarch of the 
famous Chou dynasty was ruined by a 
soulless beauty; and the recent Manchu 
dynasty was able to seat itself upon the 
throne of China, most unexpectedly, thru 
the infatuation of the general sent to 
keep them in check for a mere slave girl. 
One of the best known Chinese proverbs 
says “Women with beautiful faces and 
charming manners will overthrow cities.” 
“In Northern climes there was a maid 
Her race extinct, she stood alone. 

If glance you take, men’s cities then will 


The glance repeated, empires then will 
crumble into ruins.” 


An ancient Chinese custom crippled 
the activities of her wives and daugh- 
ters; foot-binding crushed the female in- 
fant’s feet, till the natural form was de- 
stroyed, and usefulness fatally impaired. 
The one thing that enabled this hideous 
usage to maintain its hold over the im- 
agination of mothers, thru so many cen- 
turies, was the ambition that the daugh- 
ter might be well married. No maiden 
with “boat-shaped feet” might hope to 
secure a wealthy husband; a maid with 
“lily feet” might cherish this dream. 
Millions, it is true, were disappointed, 
and had to pass their days in hideous 
poverty, made more hideous still by the 
deformity to which they had been doomed 
and their consequent inability to dis- 
charge their daily tasks. 

The propaganda against footbinding 
on the part of missionaries and philan- 
thropists soon found supporters among 
the Chinese themselves, and even among 
-the mandarins; and then the battle was 
half won. It would be incorrect to say 
that the wretched mutilation is a thing of 
the past; but in the south it is almost, if 
not quite, ended. 

With but a very few and notable ex- 
ceptions, the women of China could 
neither read nor write, until the last half 
‘of the nineteenth century. True there 
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were some female scholars, conspicuous 
among them the famous Empress Dow- 
ager, who was carefully educated before 
she entered the harem of Hsien Feng, 
and the mother of the now scarcely less 
famous Yuan Shih-kai. 

The introduction of female education, 
a task in which the devoted agents of 
the several missionary societies were 
pioneers, was surrounded by colossal dif- 
ficulties. At first the innovation was re- 
garded with suspicion and dislike by all 
classes. The rich could discover no 
reasons for departing from the old paths. 
Woman had fulfilled her mission, and had 
wielded an influence effectively enough. 

The poor, whom alone the missionaries 
could reach, at first could see no reason 
why their girls should attend school, and 
so be a further burden upon the slender 
means of their parents. Rich and poor 
alike regarded foreigners with extreme 
distrust, and opposed with deep-seated 
hostility their aggressiveness in every 
spHere. 

But the persistent efforts of half a cen- 
tury began to bear fruit. It gradually 
became evident that educated brides were 
just as attractive as their ignorant sis- 
ters; that their companionship was much 
more helpful; that their usefulness was 
immeasurably greater and that their de- 
votion was far more intelligent. When 
this stage was reached, maidens educated 
in the mission schools were eagerly 
sought after as wives, and in theory at 
least the victory was won. Today both 
missionary boarding and day schools are 
more numerous than ever, and are filled 
with scholars to the doors. The horizon 
of success today is limited only by the 
number of effective teachers, both Chi- 
nese and foreign. 

But the number of female schools actu- 
ally controlled by mission boards today 
is small beside the educational establish- 
ments opened and controlled by the Chi- 
nese themselves. Here the teachers are 
mostly women, some of whom at least 
have been educated in the older mission 
schools. 

Until recently there was but one sphere 
of activity open to Chinese women, and 
into this they were forced, willy-nilly, as 
soon as possible after they had past 
their sixteenth year. This was of course 
marriage. True there have been societies 
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of young girls pledged to resist the will 
of their parents and common usage, and 
never marry. It is indeed extremely dif- 
ficult, I might say impossible, for out- 
siders to know the extent of these so- 
cieties, and the number of their mem- 
bers; but with the exception of Buddhist 
and Taoist nuns, who, indeed, are devoted 
to live in the nunnery in infancy by indi- 
gent parents, unmarried women in China 
have been rare. The last few years have 
witnessed some revolt against this iron 
rule, and today there are many women 
who earn their living and fulfil their des- 
tiny in other ways. They devote their 
lives to the teaching and healing profes- 
sions; they also become nurses and mid- 
wives. 

Many of the young women of China 
today go in for medicine. It must not 
be inferred, however, that none of these 
marry; some of them do. But with them 
marriage is an accident, medicine is their 
ambition. There are many medical schools 
in China today where young women are 
trained as physicians or nurses. In Can- 
ton perhaps the most famous is that 
under Dr. Mary Fylton, under the Ameri- 
can Presbyterian Board. Many students 
have been adequately trained in this in- 
stitution, and are now practising medi- 
cine with commendable success. Of 
course the most perfectly trained are 
those who have received their education 
abroad. A woman doctor, recently re- 
turned from the United States of 
America, has announced her intention of 
publishing a medical paper, to instruct 
her medical sisters so that they may be- 
come more effective physicians. 

Perhaps in nothing have Chinese 
women more surprized themselves, their 
men folk, and the world than in the way 
in which they have evinced the warlike 
spirit during the recent revolution.: His- 
tory records acts of daring by many 
women, but it.was. never suspected that 
the gentle-spirited submissive women of 
China would rise as they have done to 
fight for their freedom. Who would have 
thought that they would have determined 
to form themselves into fighting bat- 
talions, and march northward to meet 
the foe? These Amazonian regiments 
lookt puny soldiers in their foreign-made 
uniforms, and their pretty faces at once 
indicated their sex. But at drill they 
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toiled, became proficient; in energy they 
were not deficient; in spirit they were 
said to be equal to the leopardess robbed 
of her whelps. 

It is true that the recognized military 
leaders frowned upon these female bat- 
tallions, and discouraged them by every 
means in their power. It is true also that 
they were never engaged in actual war- 
fare, for the Imperialist cause collapsed 
ignominiously with the fall of Nanking, 
before the effectiveness of the new troops 
could be tested; but the fact remains 
that they formed themselves into fighting 
units, made themselves proficient with 
the revolver and the rifle, and, had the 
fighting continued, declared their inflex- 
ible determination to march to the front 
and meet the Manchu foe. It is worthy 
of mention that the regulars in the ‘“‘Peo- 
ple’s Army” never molested the “Ama- 
zons”.in any way. 

The most remarkable and unexpected 
development of the revolution is the sud- 
den outburst of feminine activity in the 
sphere of politics. With the suddenness 
of the appearance of Jonah’s gourd, and 
the expansive force of a volcanic erup- 
tion, women have put forward a claim for 
a share in the guidance of the affairs of 
the Republic. It is somewhat difficult to 
understand the situation adequately. It 
may be that, as in the West, when men 
played tennis and hockey, women thought 
they might as well share in the sport, and 
at the same time command all the ad- 
vantages that such physical exercizes 
could guarantee, so in China, when po- 
litical advantages were demanded and 
enjoyed by the men, women could see 
no reason why they should be debarred. 
The movement will probably lead to com- 
plications and confusion, for already in 
other ways women have evinced a deter- 
mination quite unlooked for. It must at 
once be admitted that women have had 
no experience in political problems; their 
sphere has been absolutely in another 
world. They have not to any extent read 
the papers, and can understand but little 
of the complexity of the problems that 
are facing the Chinese Government. But 
neither have the men, for until the revo- 
lution men and women alike were alto- 
gether shut out from the remotest share 
in the government of the country, and 
could not even discuss political problems. 
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The Government of China was supposed 
to be too sacred a thing to be meddled 
with by the common people, and they had 
to. content themselves with attending to 
the affairs of the wards in their cities, 
and the clans of their villages. The distin- 
guishing feature of the movement is the 
determination with which the women are 
meeting opposition, and the persistency 
with which they are pushing to the front. 
The following extract from a daily paper 
will show that some of the educated are 
supporting the movement. It will show 
also that at present women cherish ideals 
that they would never have even dreamt 
of two years ago: 


We recently reported that three ladies, 
Mesdames Li, Lun and Wong, were duly 
elected at a mass meeting of women in 
Canton as delegates to the National Assem- 
bly at Nanking. Is not the influence of the 
women of the Kwangtung province shown 
in this? They have put their reliance in 
these three. Is not the influence of the 
whole of the women of China manifested 
here? They too look to these three. Is not 
the influence of all the women of the globe 
shown in this election? They all, indeed, tho 
perhaps they do not know it, watch and 
rely on these three. How is this? Thruout 
the whole world, up to the present time, 
women have not been allowed to share in 
Parliamentary debates. Only Chinese wom- 
en have been elected and now claim this 
privilege side by side with men. Among 
the provinces of Chinese also none but the 
women of Kwangtung share this honor. 
English women have demanded this conces- 
sion with fierce energy. They hurl stones 
and smash windows; they create strife in- 
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side Parliament; they are seized and 
dragged off to prison, where they are de- 
tained. All this notwithstanding, Parliament 
will not grant them what they are demand- 
ing. Indeed, recently in China, some women 
attired themselves in military uniform and 
demanded admission into the National As- 
sembly at Nanking, but were denied. Even 
now the question whether they will be ad- 
mitted in still undecided, and the members 
of the National Assembly have to give their 
vote on this point. But the women of 
Kwangtung have won the honor of an elec- 
tion without any strife. It seems to have 
fallen to them automatically, as ripe fruit 
falls into the lap. Is not this an evidence 
of the special fitness of the Kwangtung 
women?. Again we repeat, thruout the Five 
Continents, as well as thruout the Eighteen 
Provinces of China, only these three have 
been duly elected as representatives to the 
People’s Parliament. 

Repression of women to masculine au- 
thority has been universal; but the former 
are now meg my | their power, and it will 
increase day by day. The women of Kwang- 
tung are leading the van of the campaign. 
Ye three ladies be encouraged. Ye two hun- 
dred millions of women and girls in China 
be also encouraged. And ye three do not 
now become 2 iaughing stock to the women 
of our and other lands. 


In the new China many complicated 
questions now obtrude themselves, and 
await solution. One of the most im- 
portant questions is the guidance of the 
minds of the women of China, many of 
whom seem almost intoxicated with the 
new wine, of which a few years ago they 
did not know the existence, much less the 
taste. 


Hongkong, China. 








The Church and the Negro 


By a Church Member 


There are two ways in which the 
Church in summing up its missionary 
activities during a given period might 
report the progress of its work for the 
colored population of the United States; 
the first, and the one honored by time 
and convention, a tabulated statement 
of schools built, teachers sent out, 
churches organized and “souls saved”; 
the second, a candid estimate of how 
much the Church has actually accom- 
plished in creating a true Christian sen- 
timent toward the colored man, and in 
opening the way toward respecting self- 
help on the part of the race for which, 
at stated dates on its calendar, it offers 
prayers and takes up a coilection. 

The former will probably be as much 
the more frequent form of report as it is 
the more contributory to the complacency 
of the general Church membership. The 
latter will be less easily tabulated in fig- 
ures and less soothing a form of Sunday 
afternoon reading, but I think it can 
hardly even be questioned which will be 
the more accurate gage of actual prog- 
ress in the work of the Church for the 
American negro. 

It is a very good thing to have caught 
some scores of little pickaninnies down 
in the Black Belt, and washed them and 
drest them and sent them to Sunday 
school. But it is not such a very great 
thing to have done that, if the spirit in 
which you set about teaching them clean- 
liness and godliness has a horizon bound- 
ed on the north by a future as a porter 
in a Pullman car, on the south by one as 
a “washlady,” and on the east and west 
by that of a cook or stevedore. The teach- 
ers in colored schools have some of the 
most valuable and interesting things con- 
ceivable to tell of their work, its meth- 
ods and results; they are themselves 
among the most heroic of all missionary 
workers, for they suffer daily a social 
ostracism that at times must be harder 
to bear than the physical discomforts 
of farthest Africa or India. Yet while we 
justly value their reports and their pho- 
tographs, it seems to me that we are 
likely to negative much of their results 


by the self-righteous satisfaction with 
which we receive them. The tendency is 
comfortably to say in one’s heart, “J con- 
tributed five dollars last year (or twenty- 
five cents, as the case may be) to this 
great work,” and not stop to consider 
whether one ever has contributed one 
syllable to the creation of a public senti- 
ment which shall make possible to these 
colored young men and women any ade- 
quate use of the training which our mis- 
sionaries have worked so hard to give 
them. . 

It is my deliberate judgment that if 
the advancement of the American negro, 
financial, educational, industrial and 
moral, in his forty-odd years of effort 
as a freeman, and the advancement in 
the ideals for him among those who call 
themselves Christians, could stand be- 
fore us revealed as they must be meas- 
ured in God’s sight, the Christian Church 
of America would stand convicted of a 
degree of prejudice, inhumanity and 
cowardice for which no consideration of 
its great achievements in other direc- 
tions can ever atone. 

It is not a mere matter of piety, it is 
plain common sense to see clearly that it 
is futile to educate, or even Christianize, 
a people, and then meet with bitter re- 
sentment the inevitable results of that 
education. And the negro is in a position 
in this country where it is a question 
whether Christian training is accom- 
plishing the best for him, if it leads to a 
perpetual turning of the other cheek. I 
mean by that that continually forcing 
upon a whole race the idea of its inferior- 
ity, whether bestowed by the hand of the 
Creator or the will of society, can hardly 
fail eventually to divide it into a subser- 
vient, apologetic and therefore worthless 
majority and a rebellious, anarchistic 
and dangerous minority, with the citizen 
of sane and normal ambitions practically 
eliminated. 

The disposition to-do this is, I fear, 
growing among the white American peo- 
ple. And I do not see that the Church is 
making any active effort to combat that 
disposition. Indeed, in a desire for a 
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restoration of harmony and brotherly 
love (a thing in itself much to be prayed 
for) that part of the Church which was 
once most zealous in preaching the doc- 
trine of equal opportunity for the col- 
ored man is now very fearful of offend- 
ing that other part which still defends 
_ race prejudice by quotations from Scrip- 
ture, and is leaving it, as it requests, to 
“settle its own problem.” As a matter of 
fact, the negro question is not the prob- 
lem of any one section. And the fault and 
the absurd prejudice are not the exclu- 
sive possession of any one section either. 
If the section which we commonly credit 
with it all, has in reality the major por- 
tion, it must also be remembered that 
from a certan point of view it has in- 
finitely more excuse for it. But every 
Northern city has its quota of men and 
women who would rather stand up in a 
street car than sit down beside a negro, 
and who refuse to dwell in the same block 
with him. The same spirit is not un- 


known in the villages and the country. 


Where the amiable agriculturist or small 
merchant does not lynch the black man, 
he makes fun of him as a “coon.” And 
the point to be emphasized is that, while 
the lynchings that periodically horrify 
us are protests of popular rage against 
the bad negro, the general objection in 
this country is not to the bad negro, or 
even to the negro as a negro at all, but to 
the good negro—provided he has any 
education or any money. 

That mere proximity to a negro, pro- 
vided his proximity is in some servile 
relation, does not disturb any one, is 
proved daily. It is well known that a col- 
ored nurse with a white child in her arms 
is neither offensive nor malodorous in 
any street or sleeping car even where the 
“Jim Crow” law is most strictly en- 
forced. On the other hand, the sight of a 
well-drest colored student on the campus 
of a “white” university has been known 
so to raise the gorge of certain ladies 
and gentlemen that they refused to enter 
its halls even as visitors. 

An instance in point, ludicrous enough, 
if one did not consider the serious effect 
of the sentiment it represents, occurred 
a year or two ago. A young woman from 
a Southern town boarded a Puliman 
sleeper toward nightfall, and shortly dis- 
covered that two colored ministers, re- 
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turning to the North from an important 
Church conference, occupied a section 
in her vicinity. She at once summoned 
the conductor, and demanded their trans- 
fer to another car. He was able to achieve 
this, but only after the delay of an hour 
or two, during which period the young 
woman suffered such agonies of out- 
raged pride and fears for her virtue 
(altho the sable divines are said to have 
paid absolutely no attention to her) as 
tc shatter her nerves $25,000 worth—for 
which she sued the railroad company. I 
was present at a dinner-table discussion 
of the incident, during which a young 
woman, of a Presbyterianism orthodox 
to a fearfully cerulean degree, exclaimed 
furiously: 

“And she did just right! Only she 
ought to have sued for fifty thousand.” 

It is not upon record that either the 
timid Mississippian nor my friend and 
fellow Presbyterian have ever suffered 
any apprehensions from the vicinity of an 
ignorant—and, for all they knew, vicious 
—colored porter. But it is very clear that 
the harmlessness of the black man is to 
be gaged entirely by the consideration 
of whether he is in a Pullman car to re- 
ceive a tip, or because he has money 
enough to buy a berth in it. 

Another significant occasion was when, 
two or three years ago, the Daughters of 
the Confederacy, in convention assem- 
bled, with mingled solemnity and fiery- 
tongued eloquence, “called down” their 
sisters resident in New York, because 
they had been securing scholarships from 
and otherwise giving countenance to Co- 
lumbia University, when it had been 
found after careful investigation that 
that institution would and even did ad- 
mit colored students. 

It would be easier and pleasanter to 
give the numerous instances of what the 
negroes who have received our Christian 
education have achieved both in good 
for their race and actual worldly success. 
But in the hall of one negro university 
there hangs the picture of a brilliant 
young colored man who was killed by the 
white men of the neighborhood where he 
went to try to teach the members of his 
own race—and the picture does not date 
back to the Reconstruction. 

Is it not essential that the Church 
should remember that crime, as well as 
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the things to which it points with pride? 
For, while in civilized communities we 
are not killing brilliant negroes, we are 
permitting the ambitions and best as- 
pirations of the mass of them to be killed 
by making no particular protest while 
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many of our own number refuse them 
enjoyment of the natural fruits of their 
efforts toward education and decency. 
And we justify our silence, it appears, in 
the name of peace and harmony in the 
Church. 


_ After the Treaty of Bucharest 


By Herbert Adams Gibbons 


[A very different view of the Balkan situation from that which we have received in this coun- 
try is presented here by Professor Gibbons, whose comments on the war have been published in 
THE INDEPENDENT of September 26, 1912, November 7, 1912, February 6, 1913, May 15, 1913, and 
July 24, 1918. From his personal observation on the battlefield he thinks that the Bulgars have 
had to bear more than their fair share of blame for the Balkan atrocities and he confirms the 
opinion we exprest in our editorial of September 4 that the refusal of Greece and Servia to permit 
an investigation by the international commission of the Carnegie Peace Foundations puts these 


countries in a very bad light.—Eprror.] 


The retribution that has fallen upon 
Bulgaria for her unpolitic and ungener- 
ous attitude toward her allies and toward 
Rumania during the past year has been 
so sudden and so overwhelming that it 
will ever stand as a lesson full of mean- 
ing to the nation which tries to play a 
similar game. That the Bulgarians have 
richly deserved all that has come to them 
is, in a certain sense, true. However, if 


we look carefully into the present map ° 


of the Balkans, as it was reconstructed 
at Bucharest, it must be admitted that 
the misfortunes of Bulgaria have been 
too great for the good of Europe and of 
the Balkan peninsula. 

It was quite right that the inordinate 
territorial appetite of Bulgaria should 
have been checked, and that her unbear- 
able pride and arrogance should have 
received a wholesome blow. But, for the 
sake of a lasting peace in the Balkans, 
we cannot but be sorry that Turkey re- 
occupied Thrace, and that the Treaty of 
Bucharest drove Bulgaria so far back 
from the Vardar and deprived her of 
Cavalla. 

In the war against Turkey, Bulgaria 
bore the brunt of the conflict. It was her 
army which won the decisive battle of 
Lule Burgas and her army which spent 
a terrible winter in the trenches before 
Tchataldja, holding the Turks bottled up 
while the Treaty of London was being 
discussed. She lost 83,000 men against 
Greece’s 25,000 and Servia’s 20,000. Her 
full force was in the field and under tre- 
mendous strain for nine months. Even as 
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it was, the tide of fortune might have 
changed for her, had not Rumania 
threatened to occupy Sofia. We must not 
forget that Bulgaria was one against 
five. In spite of her overwhelming defeat, 
she still remains stronger than Greece or 
Servia. Within a year she will again be 
stronger than both. 

When you punish, it is the part of wis- 
dom not to punish as much as you can, 
but merely sufficiently to bring the re- 
calcitrant one to reason. To take all you 
can get, when you have a bigger fellow 
than yourself temporarily at your mercy, 
is not good statesmanship. Servia saw 
this, and took only her due, and that to 
which she could lay claim too for other 
reasons than that pure luck had put it 
into her hands. M. Venizelos, who is one 
of the greatest men of modern times, did 
all he could, on his side, to moderate the 
demands of Greece, but he was unable 
to offer to Bulgaria all the concessions 
dictated by sound common sense. 

As the result of a greed which has 
been not a whit less inordinate than that 
shown by Bulgaria before the fortune of 
arms turned against her, Greece has re- 
ceived much more than her due—an in- 
crease in territory far out of proportion 
te that which she deserved and which she 
can defend. So a permanent peace has 
not been made in the Balkans. Only by 
ecntinued alliance with Servia and Ru- 
mania can Greece hold what she has re- 
ceived. As soon as Servia and Rumania 
can be detached from Greece, Bulgaria 
will have no difficulty in moving forward 
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to the Vardar River. As for Adrianople, 
even if Turkey manages to hold the city 
by shifty diplomacy for the present, it 
and all Thrace will soon inevitably fall 
again into the hands of Bulgaria. 

But greater dangers threaten both 
Greece and Turkey. Russia could have 
‘acted more energetically than she did 
act at Bucharest. She has not mourned 
unduly the defeat of Bulgaria, and the 
retention of Adrianople and Cavalla by 
Turkey and Greece. Her wise men, with 
prophet’s eyes, have rejoiced. For the 
events of the past summer have thrown 
once more into the arms of her godmoth- 
er the refractory child of 1878. Who 
knows the Bulgarians does not doubt that 
they will not only survive their present 
misfortunes but show a remarkable prog- 
ress because of it. They have got the 
“stuff” in them, as we say in America. 
If Greece had lost as Bulgaria has done, 
the Athenians would have driven their 
king into exile and given themselves over 
to unmanly grief. But the inhabitants 
of Sofia greeted their sovereign and the 
pitiful remnants of the defeated army 
with showers of roses. The streets were 
literally covered with flowers. The sol- 
diers were greeted like heroes, and Czar 
Ferdinand acclaimed as he had never 
been acclaimed before. There is a great 
future before such a people as this. But, 
surrounded as they are by implacable 
enemies, their hope lies in Russia. . 

For the peace of Europe and the solu- 
tion of the “Eastern Question” Turkey 
had done well to stay behind the Enos- 
Midia line, and Greece had done well to 
be content with a much smaller slice of 
Macedonia. As it is, the retention of 
Cavalla menaces the future of Salonika, 
and the retention of Adrianople will only 
hasten the loss of Constantinople to the 
Turks. 

And now I want the opportunity of 
speaking a word for the Bulgarian na- 
tion, which has been submitted to a vi- 
cious attack upon its character—an at- 
tack which is glaring injugtice to them. 
For courage, for industry, for morality, 
for honesty, for amenability to all the 
highest influences of Christian civiliza- 
tion, the Bulgarians stand foremost 
among the Balkan races. In making this 
statement I honestly believe I am voicing 
the sober judgment of all who have trav- 
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eled extensively or lived any length of 
time in the Balkan peninsula, and have 
come into intimate contact with the va- 
rious races dwelling there. 

It has been very trying to those who 
know the Balkans to read these past two 
months the campaign which has been so 
skilfully directed from Athens and from 
Belgrade against the “Bulgarian atro- 
cities.” While I do not deny that the 
Bulgarian soldiery and comitadjis have 
been guilty of some appalling atrocities, 
I am quite skeptical even of the accounts 
of reputable and estimable newspaper 
correspondents and their cameras, for I 
know how skilful the Greeks are in what 
is called “framing” or “planting.” But 
whatever they have done the Bulgarians 
have been no worse than their detractors. 

Some of our American newspapers, 
and the Associated Press, have been im- 
posed upon to spread the impression in 
America that the Bulgarians are barba- 
rians and murderers, from whom the 
Greek and Servian armies have been no- 
bly redeeming their “brothers in blood,” 
who had been under the yoke of an un- 
speakable tyranny. 

In July I traveled extensively thru 
Albania and I saw there what the Greeks 
and Servians had done. There were no 
urbane general staff officers with me, as 
is always the case in Macedonia, on all 
sides, either to point out or conceal, as 
their interests dictated. Southern Alba- 
nia is full of widows and orphans made 
by the Greeks. In northern Albania I 
traveled along the valley of the Drin 
from Alessio to Scutari, which was the 
route of the Servian march to the sea. 
There is not a house standing: every 
village has been burnt. The Albanian 
peasants told me the same pitiful story 
of a looting, assaulting, massacring sol- 
diery, drunk with blood and lust—the 
story which meets your ears everywhere 
in the Balkans. 

The friends of truth and justice were 
very glad to hear that the Carnegie 
Peace Foundation, as a result of the King 
of Greece’s appeal to the world against 
the “Bulgarian atrocities,” had appoint- 
ed a commission to investigate the causes 
of the recent war between the former 
allies and to sift to the bottom the 
charges against the Bulgarians and the 
stories of atrocities. But today (Sep- 
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tember 1) the Paris journals say that 
the commission has abandoned its task, 
owing to the opposition of Greece and 
Servia. It seems that the British and 
Russian members are charged with bias, 
and that Greece and Servia “know be- 
forehand that the commission will not 
make an impartial report.” The two em- 
inent gentlemen accused of bias are 
above all suspicion. To bring such a 
charge beforehand against the Carnegie 
Commission is the hight of absurdity. 
It is the self-confession on the part of 
Greece and Servia that they are afraid 
of the consequences of such an investi- 
gation. For the Carnegie Commission 
cannot be imposed upon as are the news- 
paper men in the hurry and confusion of 
a campaign. 

Were the Carnegie Commission al- 
lowed free scope in Macedonia I am sure 
that they would find that there was lit- 
tle to choose between Bulgarians, Greeks 
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and Servians. They would probably come 
to the conclusion that these sad events 
have been due not so much to an inferior 
civilization among the Balkan peoples, 
and a greater propensity to savagery 
than other peoples of Europe or Amer- 
ica. Nurtured in the conditions that I 
have described in THE INDEPENDENT, it 
is not easy to see how these people would 
have comported themselves otherwise, 
when we remember that war arouses in 
man the worst of passions, and trans- 
forms him into a beast. I have found this 
in history: I have proved it myself by 
actual experience. The most refined man 
becomes a mere beast, with animal in- 
stincts stronger than his educated will, 
when he is engaged in killing. The world 
is shocked by the Balkan atrocities, not 
because they are worse than the inevit- 
able accompaniment of other wars, but 
because there has been an upward evo- 
lution in our moral nature. 
Paris. 


Old Sight 


By Edith M. Thomas 


THOU never more shall see so clear 

As formerly the things a-near, 

As when thy two round hills of sight 
Caught all there was of heaven’s light. 


In youth thine eye, so true, so keen, 
One leaf among its brethren green, 
Keeping its dance upon the tree, 

It was thy pure delight to see. 


One blade of grass would catch thine eye, 
One rose, ’mid roses climbing high. 

Now, know them lovely in the mass, 

But singly let them blend and pass. 


Thine eyes are old, and they are tired; 
No longer be of them required 

The labor they were wont to do: 

Ease them, as servants tried and true. 


Still shall they serve, if thou art wise, 
With longer span of earth and skies; 
But know, all little things that be, 
All trivial lines, must fade from thee. 


And if the face of thine own friend 

In the dense human stream shall blend, 
Thine oldened sight, like arrow fine, 
Pierces some farther, heavenly sign! 


And dimmer still, in life’s decline, 
Things near thy vision shall divine; 
But there shall be no veil, no bar, 
Between thine eyes and things afar! 


New York City. 











The Revival of Criminal J urisprudence 


By Maurice Parmelee 


PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY IN UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


In the early years of the nineteenth 
century, while our country was being 
rapidly settled, it became necessary to 
build many new prisons. Separated as 
we were from older nations and more or 
less free from traditional ideas it was 
possible to experiment. So it was that 
new types of prison were developt, such 
as the Auburn and the Pennsylvania 
types. 

The primary motive back of these ex- 
periments was in all probability the hu- 
mane desire to make prisons more com- 
fortable than had usually been the case 
in the past. But there was a second mo- 
tive which gradually grew stronger, 
namely, that of reforming the criminal. 
The endeavor was made, in some prisons 
by cellular confinement, in others by va- 
rying degrees of association with each 
other, to make criminals better during 
their terms of imprisonment. This at- 
tempt to reform the criminal culminated 
in the great movement for the construc- 
tion of reformatories, of which the best 
known and most typical one is the re- 
formatory at Elmira, New York. The 
reformatory movement has been a rad- 
ical departure in the treatment of the 
criminal, for in this new type of prison 
every effort is directed toward the re- 
form of the criminal and little or no em- 
phasis is laid upon his punishment. 

Closely connected with the reformatory 
movement has been the introduction of 
the so-called indeterminate sentence, 
which is a necessary complement to the 
reformatory system. At the same time 
has come probation or conditional re- 
lease by means of which imprisonment is 
entirely dispensed with in certain cases. 

It is noticeable that all these changes 
have been in the treatment of the crim- 
inal after condemnation. The only great 
change which has been made in the treat- 
ment before condemnation has been the 
establishment of the juvenile court. The 
indeterminate sentence and the proba- 
tion system have made some changes in 
criminal procedure, but aside from the 
juvenile court there has been no great 
change in procedure. It is also noticeable 
that American literature with regard to 
crime and criminals has been devoted 
almost entirely to questions of penology, 
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that is to say, questions dealing with the 
treatment of the criminal after condem- 
nation. Very little attention has been 
paid to criminal law and procedure. 

It is not our intention to depreciate 
in the least degree the reforms which 
have been made in America in the treat- 
ment of the criminal. These reforms have 
on the whole been in the right direction. 
They have had some practical results of 
considerable value and have furnished 
some data of great usefulness. But a 
moment’s consideration will show that 
it was hardly logical to give so much 
attention to the penal treatment of the 
criminal before paying some attention 
to criminal law and procedure. Just as 
the workings of law and procedure 
chronologically precede penal treatment, 
so does the study of law and procedure 
logically precede the study of penology. 
The character of the penal treatment 
must depend in large part upon the char- 
acter of criminal law and procedure, so 
that a penological evolution cannot go 
on independent of an evolution in law 
and procedure. 

It is therefore evident that there must 
be a revival of the study of criminal 
jurisprudence in order that criminal law 
and procedure may be brought up to date 
and harmonized with the new forms of 
penal treatment. This study must be 
based upon the two sciences which deal 
with the causes of crime, criminal an- 
thropology and criminal sociology. No 
system of criminal jurisprudence or of 
penal treatment has a sound scientific 
basis which is not based upon the data 
and inductions of these sciences. The 
penal reforms to which we have referred ° 
have been too empirical because they 
have lacked this basis. | 

We can now easily discern the program 
for the immediate future. In the first 
place, criminal anthropology and sociol- 
ogy must be adopted as the groundwork 
for reform in the treatment of crime and 
the criminal. During the last few decades 
these two sciences have been greatly de- 
velopt by continental scientists. The re- 
sults of the work of these scientists 
should be utilized and supplemented by 
original researches. 

Having adopted the data and induc- 
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tions of these sciences as a basis we must 
next study criminal law and procedure. 
American criminal law has been derived 


must be developt. The same must be 
done for plurality of crimes and plural- 
ity of the agents of crime or complicity. 


from the English common law. This sys- 7 A penal code must be devised in which 


tem of law was evolved in the course 
of several centuries in a very empirical 
manner out of the decisions of judges. 
Neither in England nor in America has 
much study been made of the theory of 
the law. This has been a great loss to 
our criminal law, which has not been sub- 
mitted to the critical examination which 
an attempt to formulate theory requires. 
But now that scientific standards are to 
be applied to the law such a critical ex- 
amination must be made, and necessary 
changes must follow in order that the 
theory of the law may harmonize with 
these standards. 

One of the fundamental theories of 
criminal law is that of penal respon- 
sibility. This theory has always been 
very vague in our criminal law, and as 
for the English common law it might al- 
most be said that it has never had such 
a theory, so empirical has been the char- 
acter of this system of law.!It is time 
that a theory of penal responsibility in 
harmony with scientific standards was 
adopted. In the writer’s opinion this must 
be one based upon social defense because 
the only rational sanction for the puni- 
tive treatment of the criminal is the ne- 
cessity of defending society against crime. 

A principle which is governing the 
treatment of the criminal more and more 
is that of the individualization of pun- 
ishment. According to this principle the 
treatment of the criminal must be de- 
termined in large part by his character 
rather than by the character of his 
crime, as has usually been the case in the 
past. This principle has a great deal of 
significance for criminal law, and its ap- 
plication necessitates certain changes in 
that system. 

Penal responsibility requires a legal 
criterion according to which the respon- 
sibility in each case can be measured. 
It must be determined to what extent 
premeditation or intention can serve as 
this criterion, and what else is needed to 
complete it. The fundamental principle 
of modern criminal law, nulla poena sine 
lege criminali, must be interpreted in the 
light of criminological science. A legal 
doctrine of attempted crime in harmony 
with the facts of criminal psychology 


crime will no longer be treated as a juri- 
dical abstraction, but in which the char- 
acter of the criminal will receive due 
recognition/These are a few suggestions 
as to what needs to be done to give our 
criminal law a broad theoretic basis in 
harmony with the facts of science. 

Still more extensive changes need to be 
made in criminal procedure; these 
changes are even more important than 
those in criminal law because of the in- 
creased emphasis which is being laid 
upon the character of the criminal in the 
treatment of crime. Procedure must be- 
come an agency for determining this 
character as well as a more perfect 
agency than it now is for determining 
whether a crime has been committed and 
who has committed it. To accomplish 
these functions more evidence should be 
gathered. (The police, who are usually 
among the first to reach the scene of a 
crime, could gather more evidence than 
they now do if they were trained to de- 
tect it. Expert evidence should be used 
much more freely in deciding technical 
questions. The prejudice which now ex- 
ists against expert testimony has arisen 
out of the vicious character of the laws 
which govern its admission. Under these 
laws such testimony is partizan and is 
therefore necessarily biased. Conse- 
quently two experts who might other- 
wise agree differ simply because they 
appear on opposite sides. Under such cir- 
cumstances they are no longer witnesses 
but counsel for the prosecution and for 
the defense. Experimental psychology 
should be used as much as possible for 
testing the validity of testimony. The 
kinds of evidence received in the course 
of procedure must be increased so that 
not only purely legal evidence with re- 
gard to the commission of a crime will 
be taken, but also anthropological and 
sociological evidence in accordance with 
which the treatment to be given the crim- 
inal will be determined. 

It is evident that those who now ad- 
minister procedure would not be capable 
of performing these new and more com- 
plex functions. The prosecutors and de- 
fenders would need a special training to 
enable them to recognize evidence and 
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to analyze it. Such a training it would 
be easy to require of public prosecutors 
but so long as the defense remains pri- 
vate it would hardly be possible to re- 
quire it of the defenders. It therefore 
becomes essential that a system of pub- 
lic defense corresponding to that of pub- 
lic prosecution should be established so 
that all criminal cases shall be defended 
by public defenders just as they are all 
now prosecuted by public prosecutors. 
Such a system of public defense would 
remove many of the evils which now exist 
in criminal procedure, such as the in- 
efficient defense now given to poor de- 
fendants, the coercion by means of which 
many defendants are led to plead guilty, 
the unscrupulous lawyers who practise 
in criminal courts, etc. 

But not only the prosecutors and de- 
fenders need this special training. The 
judge also must be trained to weigh and 
judge evidence wisely. This training may 
be much the same as that of the public 
prosecutors and defenders, and judges 
should have experience in conducting the 
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prosecution and the defense before be- 
coming judges. Thus the criminal bench 
would be recruited from the ranks of the 
criminal bar instead of from the civil 
bar as is so frequently the case now. 

We have now suggested very briefly 
certain changes in criminal law and 
procedure which combined with var- 
ious other similar changes would con- 
stitute a revival of criminal juris- 
prudence. And out of these changes 
would evolve a new system of juris- 
prudence upon a scientific basis much 
broader than the present system of crim- 
inal jurisprudence. This new system 
would be governed by a knowledge of 
the causes of crime and of the char- 
acteristics of criminals and would there- 
fore be much better adapted to check 
crime. It would, furthermore, accumu- 
late data which would not only make the 
system itself more effective, but would 
aid those indirect means of combating 
crime whose object it is to remove the 
causes of crime. 


Columbia, Missouri. 


~ The Reality of Republicanism 


By Porter J. McCumber 


{Hon. Porter James McCumber, Senator from North Dakota, is a law graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. After serving as a member of the Territorial Legislature and as State’s At- 


torney of Richland County, North Dakota, he was elected 


to the Senate in 1899, where he is now 


serving for the third term. He is counted a conservative in his party.—EpITor.] 


The peculiar conditions existing today 
are causing many lips to ask the ques- 
tion: “Wherein lies the power of the old 
Republican party that wrought so effec- 
tively for the life, the safety and the 
prosperity of this republic?” It is not in 
the sagacity of politicians who seek to 
ride to political success on the wave of 
some popular sentiment. There never 
was a more popular ism than that of 
free silver, which the party so vigorously 
combated. It is not in the adroit mar- 
shaling of class against class, for the 
Republican party has never yet recog- 
nized or admitted a class distinction in 
American citizenship. . 

No. The power of the Republican 
party has always been in its courage to 
stand for the right, whether popular or 
unpopular; in its daring to be conserva- 
tive in the face of wild and widespread 
radicalism. It has always represented 
the sober thought of the American 





people—reason rather than passion; 
reflection rather than emotion. And if it 
is to continue to live it must be true to 
its past. It cannot, for the sake of a brief 
political success, temporize with policies 
that undermine our constitutional safe- 
guards or destroy the real spirit of rep- 
resentative government. It must always 
remain a calm, thoughtful, patriotic, 
conservative party to which the people 
can turn when they are overtaken by the 
disasters into which they ‘are periodic- 
ally tempted by demagogic appeals. 

But a conservative party does not 
mean a stationary or unprogressive 
party. Conservative progress is the only 
true progress. Conservatism means pro- 
gression, but progression along safe 
lines and within well established and 
tested principles. No country has ever 
yet tried out the experiment of emo- 
tional government without being very 
ready to return to conservative princi- 
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ples, and after the people of this country 
have tested the populistic, socialistic, 
anarchistic theories and policies of to- 
day they will hail with joy the first 
opportunity to return to the conservative 
principles of the old Republican party, 
if that party remains in a position and 
condition to receive them. 

In common with the world at large, in 
the last fifty years this country has 
made greater progress in wealth, in sci- 
ence, in art, in literature and in all 
which the word progress means, than 
was accomplished by the human family 
during the five thousand years of record- 
ed history which it follows. When we 
emerged from the Civil War our flag 
floated over a rural people. Our popula- 
tion was overwhelmingly agricultural. 
Accumulated fortunes were few and far 
between and attracted but little atten- 
tion. The press of the country was then 
for the most part conservative, reliable 
and healthful. Comforts were few, our 
demands were modest, and luxuries were 
almost unknown. We _ held the simple 
faith of our fathers, we revered the 
Constitution, we respected the laws of 
the land. 

Then came the marvel wrought in our 
temporal greatness. The sun looks upon a 
continent cobwebbed with lines of glis- 
tening steel, over which monster engines 
fly with a freightage of luxuries which 
would have astounded our fathers. Pal- 
aces race from ocean to ocean or part 
the waters from continent to continent, 
with vast burdens of human freight. Our 
cities, once dark and gloomy during the 
livelong night, are fairy lands in in- 
candescent brightness. Continent talks 
with continent as neighbor with neigh- 
bor, ship with ship from sea to sea. 

But what is the result of this madden- 
ing rush toward the climax of human 
endeavor and capability? The once calm, 
conservative character of our people has 
given place to an insatiate demand for 
continuous mental intoxicants. Wild ex- 
travagance encompasses the whole land. 
The demon of sensationalism has con- 
quered a large portion of the press of 
the country and lurid journalism scat- 
ters its poison and commercializes the 
madness it creates. Calm, sobriety of 
reasoning is being discredited and called 
reactionarv, while reckless assaults upon 
our Constitution and its form of govern- 
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-ment are hailed as the test of devotion 


to the people’s cause. é 

But this exciting and unstable condi- 
tion is not normal. It cannot last. It is 
the fever attending the throes of birth 
into a new condition. We are passing 
thru a period of great internal change. 
Customs and usages hoary with age, in- 
dustrial and commercial, are passing 
away. They must and they should yield 
to the demand for a social system that 
will more equally distribute the products 
of enlightened human endeavor—the 
comforts and wealth of the country. Just 
as centuries ago we reached a point in 
our evolution when we realized that the 
physically weak must be _ protected 
against the physically strong, so today 
we have reached a stage in our complex 
industrial and commercial development 
when men of average acumen must be 
protected against those who have a spe- 
cial capacity in the unscrupulous gather- 
ing of the nation’s wealth. 

The only great and imminent danger 
is that in our haste to work out the de- 
sired change we shall be led not only inté 
the abandonment of great, fundamental 
principles of government, necessary for 
the perpetuity of our country and its 
institutions, but also into a paternalism, 
or socialism, destroying or eliminating 
the incentive for individual exertion. In 
our restless impatience we are becoming 
followers of a new doctrine. which would 
abolish all constitutional restraints and 
set us adrift upon a sea of shifting and 
turbulent sentiment. 

The foundation of the new doctrine is 
that we as a people have become so en- 
lightened and have such complete control 


of our passions and prejudices that we 


are incapable of error, and hence do not 
need a constitution; that nothing should 
hamper the enforcement of the imme- 
diate will of the majority. We are ac- 
cepting the proposition that while the 
framers of the Constitution and the then 
American people, whose ancestors had 
thousands of years of training in self- 
government—the foundation of which is 
individual self-control—needed a consti- 
tution to protect and hold inviolate great 
principles of government even against 
their own mistakes and errors, we, to- 
day, the new population of the country, 
enormously augmented by the stream of 
immigration which has poured in for a 
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quarter of a century from sections of 
Europe where free government has 
never been known, and emotionalism has 
always held sway, need no such re- 
straint. 

This foundation is false and treach- 
erous. If we have reached that condition 
then we need neither Constitution nor 
law, neither President nor lawmakers. 
For all laws and all constitutions are 
built for the great and only purpose of 
protecting ourselves against ourselves. 
The framers of our Constitution were 
men learned in the history of the world. 
Before them as they labored were mod- 
els of the old republics, and in their 
hands were the histories which recorded 
their ruin. They realized the funda- 
mental truth that the liberty of the gov- 
erned must rest upon the stability of the 
government—that an unstable govern- 
ment always begets a tyrannical govern- 
ment. They knew the cause of decay and 
destruction of every republic the world 
has produced. They knew that the weak- 
ness of the old republics was in the lack 
of a constitution of great fundamental 
policies which could not be violated or 
overthrown by any majority, no matter 
how large, and so surrounded by diffi- 
culty of alteration as to compel time for 
thought and sober consideration. They 
knew that we must have such a constitu- 
tion if we would retain the great, fixt 
principles which had been tested in the 
crucible of centuries and found abso- 
lutely necessary for the perpetuity of 
free government. They knew that any 
- government founded on the assumption 
that the majority of men will always act 
with wisdom and will never be led astray 
by error or prejudice, was doomed to 
destruction. They established a govern- 
ment for human beings with known 
human frailties and left the millennium 
with the Almighty. 

But I am met with this question: 
Should not the majority rule at all 
times and should we not abolish any con- 
stitutional provision that operates to 
prevent the immediate exercise of the 
will of that majority? Let thousands of 
years of recorded political history 
answer that question. Such history has 
demonstrated that a majority may be as 
tyrannical as a single tyrant. It has 
always been the majority in numbers 
that has taken the accused from legal 
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_ authorities and hanged him. It has 


always been the majority which have 
been responsible for the atrocious mas- 
sacres in the name of religion which 
have blackened our history. It has been 
the majority that has stifled free speech, 
the majority that has denied religious 
liberty to the minority. No. The major- 
ity is not always right. 

Every page in our Constitution is a 
guaranty protecting the minority 
against the majority. If that protection 
is to be made as elastic as the emotions 
of the majority it ceases to be protec- 
tion, and the minority is wholly at the 
mercy of the passions and prejudices of 
the majority. 

This new theory also demands the 
right to recall our judges. I have known 
judges in my life who were lacking in 
the highest judicial integrity, but the 
great body of our judges are honest, 
conscientious and capable—which is 
more than they will be if we permit the 
destruction of the independence of our 
judiciary; if we say to them: You are 
not to decide a case according to the law, 
according to the weight of evidence, but 
according to the view which the major- 
ity, who have never read the law or 
heard the evidence, take of the question. 
If you fail to do this we will recall you. 
Such a theory destroys every sense of 
justice and makes mockery of law. It 
points with unerring finger to anarchy 
and national destruction. God pity this 
country when any citizen, tho the whole 
world be against him, cannot stand in 
the temple of justice and demand his 
rights according to the Constitution and 
the laws of the land. 

I believe that whenever the issue is 
clearly made and understood the Repub- 
lican party will lay aside its factional 
differences and rally in defense of the 
Constitution; in defense ef the repre- 
sentative government which the Consti- 
tution guarantees; in defense of an inde- 
pendent judiciary; and that in the result 
we shall move steadily forward, as we 
have in the past, as sane and orderly 
progressives, accomplishing thru the 
Constitution and by the Constitution 
everything which can make for the real 
betterment of the people and the real 
welfare of the whole nation. 

That is the reality of Republicanism. 
Washington, D. C. 
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The Suddenness QS 
of War < 


By David Starr Jordan 


{This is another of President Jordan’s vigorous 
peace arguments; it follows articles published on No- 


vember 14, 1912; 
1913.—EpiTor. ] 


What shall we say to the statement 
that wars come suddenly? That there- 
fore we must be prepared for war on 
every side, never to be caught napping? 

We shall say to this, that in our day 
wars do not come suddenly, altho the dec- 
laration of war may be sudden. We shall 
say that whatever we prepare for we 
shall get, unless prevented by some force 
that is stronger than our preparation. 
Perhaps but one war in recent times has 
come on suddenly: that is our war with 
Spain. In that war the American people 
were indeed “caught napping.” In words 
of a great statesman we were over- 
whelmed in a wave of “sheer vulgarity.” 
Even then the war did not “come sud- 
denly” to Spain. She had prepared for it 
by years of military occupation of Cuba, 
by gross mismanagement of her “pos- 
sessions,” the only kind of management 
she knew, the only kind of management 
possible to any army of occupation. 

No international war has been forced 
“suddenly” on the United States. In all 
those we have fought we have ourselves 
taken the initiative, and in all three our 
best second thought and the final judg- 
ment of history have been wholly against 
us. Not one of these three could we ever 
try again. 

Did the war in the Balkans come on 
suddenly? Have not the Turks given four 
hundred years to preparing for just such 
a catastrophe? Have not the great Pow- 
ers of Europe given it thirty-four years 
of preparation by exacting at the peace 
of Berlin, pledges of reform in Turkish 
rule without any provision whatever for 
their enforcement? 

Did the war in Manchuria come on 
suddenly? Were not the Powers in Eu- 
rope confessedly preparing for it when 
they acquiesced in the Russian seizure 
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of Port Arthur? Did not Russia make 
long preparation for it when her timber 
thieves seized the Korean pine forests 
on the Yalu River and when one by one 
her exploiters took possession of the Ko- 
rean ports of Chinnampo, Chemulpo and - 
at last of Masampo? 

Has not England been preparing for 
war for centuries by her standing boast 
of overlordship of the sea and her 
avowed determination, when need arises, 
to sweep away her rival’s commerce as 
she swept away that of Holland more 
than two centuries ago? 

Is not this overlordship the chief mo- 
tive and at first the avowed purpose for 
the “two-Power navy” and for the be- 
ginning of the dreadnought era so dis- 
astrous to the taxpayers of the world? 

Is not every standing army and every 
standing threat among nations itself a 
preparation for war? But the word 
“preparation,” you may say, is used in 
two senses. The dreadnought is a “prep- 
aration” for war only in the sense of 
warding off attack. Military occupation, 
the theft of ports and forests, these are 
“incitements” to war, not preparations. 
But are these not one and the same 
thing? The dreadnought is built for war. 
It is an irritant to those nations we 
imagine our rivals or our enemies. It is 
a threat of offense as well as a defensive 
instrument. 

It is the way of the world, that we pre- 
pare for that we shall get unless pre- 
vented by some stronger power. There is 
not a shadow of grievance which sep- 
arates England and Germany. Nothing 
that one has done has injured the other. 
Nothing that could hurt the one could 
help the other in the least. There is 
nothing but this matter of the dread- 
noughts and the speed-mad rivalry of 
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those who see nothing in international 
politics save the chance to hurt one an- 
other. The two nations are in a state of 
mental war of the acutest type, as Eng- 
land and France, England and Russia, 
equally without reason were a genera- 
tion ago. It takes only an untoward acci- 
dent to turn that into physical warfare. 
No one doubts that the greater the arma- 
ment the greater danger on both sides. 

Yet, accident aside, we still feel little 
fear of physical conflict. The Powers that 
control are stronger than the powers of 
wrath. We have faith in influences more 
forceful than the pull for war. The “net 
of the usurer,” the “Unseen Empire of 
debt,” the paralysis of past wars is 
spread over England and Germany. 
Neither nation can live without indus- 
tries and in neither nation can the in- 
dustries stand a shock like that of a war 
proportionate to the cost of preparation. 
Money can still be had perhaps for war 
expenses, but even this is not certain. 
Neither nation has taken the one great- 
est precaution, that of getting out of 
debt. Still more, the international strug- 
gle would involve in each country internal 
struggles of its own. The men who work 
do not .believe in war. Only the waning 
aristocracy and the man who has noth- 
ing to lose responds to the war drum. 
Socialism spreads because it is opposed 
to war, and to force of arms, not because 
the world is convinced of the truth of 
Karl Marx’s notions of capital, of his- 
tory and of administration. The working 
man has been long betrayed into poverty, 
incompetence and wretchedness by the 
assumed protection of the force of arms. 
He may refuse to enter the clash of na- 
tions which, whatever else betide, will set 
him back a hundred years in his efforts 
for his own “place under the sun.” Be- 
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sides all this, we rely on the common 
sense and common decency of the people 
of Europe’s three great nations, the 
common interest of scholars and thinkers, 
of men of science and of action, of all the 
interests of the wholesome world, that 
no sudden rush of ships and bombs shall 
be allowed to throw us back to barba- 
rism. We rely, too, on the firm hand of 
the Emperor of Germany, who, with all 
his love for the pomp and show of force, 
has never made its actual use a factor 
in his policy. 

No great war, however ruinous, how- 
ever deadly, whatever its havoc of mur- 
der, sorrow and -debt, could settle any- 
thing. It could only leave a legacy of fu- 
ture quarrels, the germs of future wars. 
Each war propagates its evil brood. Most 
of the many wars which have curst the 
earth, have found their origin in other 
wars, have given birth to still others and 
so on to the end. 

We do not believe that either England 
or Germany can break the bonds of civ- 
ilization and rush to fight the other. But 
in establishing this belief we do not 
count the German army nor the British 
navy as factors on the side of peace. It 
is from them that war today derives its 
risk of “suddenness.” 

Armies and navies are counters in the 
game of diplomacy. In the foreign offices 
which control them there is no force for 
peace. The impulse for peace must come 
from the people, from their sense of 
common decency and common interest, 
from their growing hatred of the system 
which turns peaceful nations into mili- 
tary powers, from the needs of commerce 
and of finance and from the paralysis of 
debt which already makes continued war 
all but impossible. 

Stanford University. 
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We believe THE INDEPENDENT has a 
more stedfast body of readers than any 
other American periodical. On our six- 
tieth birthday, now nearly five years ago, 
we received congratulatory letters from 
forty-three persons who had read THE 
INDEPENDENT ever since 1848. And we 
still occasionally receive letters from oth- 
er friends who have been with us from 
the first, such as the following: 


A REPROOF FROM AN OLD FRIEND. 

About forty-eight years ago THE INDE- 
PENDENT was offering Grover & Baker sew- 
ing machines as a premium for subscribers. 
I was a clerk in a dry-goods store in an 
Ohio town, and one of the firm and myself 
collaborated in securing a club among the 
patrons of the store. I bought my employ- 
er’s interest in the machine, and took it 
home to my widowed mother, who used her 
needle to assist in the maintenance of her- 
self and two younger children, and to whom 
the machine was a great boon. THE INDE- 
PENDENT was not a new acquaintance to me 
in those days, for back in the “fifties” my 
father was a subscriber in a little country 
settlement on the Western Reserve; and the 
arrival of the paper each week, after the 
long journey from New York, was followed 
by a meeting of himself and three brothers, 
together with some of the older children, 
at the old homestead, where the grandmoth- 
er still reigned, and where they listened 
first to the reading of the weekly article by 
the “star” contributor—Henry Ward Beech- 
er—who at that time was having a lively 
controversy with the old Observer on theo- 
logical questions. How the little company 
enjeyed the keen thrusts and genial logic of 
the “Star” papers. With what pleasure I 
recall some of its regular contributors; good 
Dr. Cuyler, with his earnest evangelistic 
appeals in behalf of lane gg and per- 
sonal religion; Dr. Samuel T. Spear, whose 
solid logical helpful articles, concerning 
questions religious and economic, were 
worthy of a place in any scrap book; Mary 
Clemmer Ames, whose bright, newsy letters 
from the nation’s capital were eagerly read; 
Justin McCarthy, whose years of residence 
in this country made him our life-long Eng- 
lisa friend; Gail Hamilton, brilliant, spark- 
ling and with a mind well equipt for any 
roy © of thought; besides many others of 
the brightest and ablest in all the profes- 
sions; statesmen, theologians, ‘evangelists, 
scientists, travelers, poets, educators and 
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people in every walk of life, from the cook 
in the kitchen to the man in the White 
House, besides a long line of able editors, 
from the “Big Four” to the gentlemen now 
so ably filling the editorial chairs. To have 
read Tue INDEPENDENT carefully during the 
lifetime of a generation means a liberal 
education. 

But in these latter days THE INDEPEN- 
DENT has gotten me into a confused frame 
of mind. The teachings of Thompson and 
Storrs and Phelps and Cuyler have. been 
turned down in many respects. Slowly but 
steadily THE INDEPENDENT has been digging 
at the foundations of my faith. My Bible— 
the Bible of Payson and Edwards and Ly- 
man Beecher and Moody—is getting to be a 
wreck. Patriarch and prophet are disap- 
porta in the mist of doubt and criticism. 

iracles have turned into myths. Old Tes- 
tament types are losing their significance. 
Jesus is no longer “The only begotten Son 
of the Father,” but a man of Nazareth. 

The time has come when some of us are 
interested in knowing where we stand. If 
the story of the Creation, the Fall and Re- 
demption, which seems to run all thru the 
Bible, is a fable, cut it out, if it destroys 
the very fabric of the Old Book. If the Ten 
Commandments are the work of some old- 
time philosopher or scribe, let them be rele- 
gated to thé museum of ancient curiosities, 
while we take up the study of Blackstone 
and more modern jurists. 

Do not think that I am holding Tue IN- 
DEPENDENT responsible for all of this con- 
fusion of belief and destruction of faith. 
But many of us have reached the point 
where we want the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so far as the 
Bible is concerned. E. P. BRANCH. 


Washington, District of Columbia. 


Our correspondent has a good memory, 
but one thing he forgets, being doubtless 
too young at the time to appreciate it, 
that is how heretical THE INDEPENDENT 
used to be considered in those good old 
days. For one letter such as his that we 
receive now we probably got a dozen 
then; all sorts of letters, pathetic ap- 
peals not to destroy the Bible, indignant 
protests against our theology and science 
falsely so-called, fierce denunciations of 
us as infidels engaged in treacherously 
undermining the Church from within. 
It is rather amusing to hear Henry Ward 
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Beecher, the arch heretic of his time, 
now referred to as a pillar of orthodoxy. 
The Star Papers, so named because they 
were signed with an asterisk, which first 
appeared in THE INDEPENDENT and af- 
terward in book form, shocked many a 
devout soul by their unconventional 
treatment of religious and social ques- 
tions. And when Beecher espoused evo- 
lution, first among American preachers 
to recognize its importance and religious 
value, what a storm of indignation was 
raised! 

No, THE INDEPENDENT is not growing 
more heretical. On the contrary, since 
accusations of heresy are more rare than 
they used to be it is to be feared that we 
were not keeping up with the procession 
or at least not so near to the head of it 
as we used to be. Is this our fault or is 
the world catching up? 

But we assure our correspondent that 
our task now as in the past is not de- 
structive, but constructive, that we, like 
him, are anxious only for the full truth 
to be known and since we cannot claim 
certain knowledge of what is true, the 
best we can do is to make known, from 
time to time, the various views of those 
who are engaged in the study of the 
questions involved. And we are confident 
that fifty years hence the opinions we 
now hold will be quoted as examples of 
safe and sane orthodoxy to.our more 
radical successors in the editorial chair. 
At least we hope for such a continuation 
of religious progress and of the ability 
of THE INDEPENDENT to keep up with it. 


WE WIN. 


Mr. F. P. Adams, who conducts the 
“Always in Good Humor” column of the 
New York Evening Mail, attempts to 
make light of a heavy subject in the fol- 
lowing way: 

Tennyson’s “Charge of the Heavy Brig- 
ade” appeared first in America in its pages. 
—From a circular wherein THE INDEPEN- 
DENT tells about itself. 

Who first printed Burns’s “The Cotter’s 
Wednesday Evening” and Coleridge’s “The 
Rime of the Youthful Mariner’’? 

Mr. Adams is evidently more of an au- 
thority on Pepys than on Tennyson. THE 
INDEPENDENT was rather too young to 
handle “The Charge of the Light Brig- 
ade,” but when Tennyson wrote “The 
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Charge of the Heavy Brigade” we rose 
to the occasion. The poem was bought 
at a good round price and cabled over for 
our issue of March 2, 1882. This made 
a bit of a sensation in the journalistic 
world, for it was the first time that the 
cable had been used for the transmission 
of poetry and it is not a very common 
practise yet. 


FURTHER REPROOF. 


A California correspondent thinks we 
spoke altogether too favorably of the 
late A. N. Brady. The editorial in ques- 
tion was intended to call attention to the 
remarkable fact that a multi-millionaire 
is not necessarily in America a conspicu- 
ous man and Mr. Brady was merely used 
as an example. But we must admit that 
if we had had as intimate an acquain- 
tance with his early career as our cor- 
respondent gained thru his exceptional 
experience we would have been more 
chary of our praise. A cynic might say, 
however, that even from the viewpoint 
of our correspondent the title of the edi- 
torial “A Representative American” 
should still be allowed to stand. 


For several years THE INDEPENDENT has 
been an almost indispensable article of fur- 
niture in my home. For nearly a genera- 
tion it was a part of the household of my 
revered father-in-law and it was there that 
I learned to love it. Its fair, conservative 
views on matters political, religious and 
personal have been a forceful factor with 
me in forming my judgment. 

But your article on “Tony” Brady in THE 
INDEPENDENT of August 7, it seems to me, 
is a glaring exception to your uniform rule 
of truthfulness and fairness, unless all of 
my information concerning him is badly 
warped. 

I never took much stock in the De mortuis 
nil nisi bonum sentiment. The thieves on 
the cross still figure in history, both sacred 
and profane, as thieves. Harriman and 
H. H. Rogers still remain in my memory 
as financial pirates even tho they have 
joined the a below. A. N. Brady, 
whatever he might have seemed, as your 
New York a. 4 had the reputation in 
this broad land of being the antithetical of 
what you represent him to have been in 
your panegyric. 

ll of my business life I spent in Cin- 
cinnati as a newspaper man. I have a lively 
recollection of doing the stenographic work 
for the Cincinnati Gas Company during an 
elaborate investigation of an attempted 
raid of a gang of freebooters, headed by 
“Tony” Brady and “My dear Senator 
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Foraker”; also of writing several (attempt- 
ed at least) caustic editorials against the 
scheme. It was precisely the same gang that 
had successfully raided the Baltimore Gas 
Company twice, corruptly obtaining a fran- 
chise and corruptly selling it out to the old 
company and leaving the people of Balti- 
more to eventually foot the bill. 

‘According to my information it was this 
kind of buccaneering that enabled Mr. 
Brady to rise in the social scale from a 
ward heeler and saloon keeper of Albany 
to a place where even the New York INDE- 
PENDENT could speak well of him. 

In my judgment his methods of accumu- 
lating wealth, of raiding honestly conduct- 
ed corporations, of watering stock and other 
methods practised by his get-rich-quick 
type are infinitely more cowardly and in- 
jurious than are the methods of the high- 
fens gr ma The Harrimans and the Rogers 
and the Bradys took no chances. The high- 
wayman always runs the risk of his pros- 
pective victim having a gun too. Moreover 
the highwayman counts his victims by units, 
the Brady type count them by the thou- 
sands. 

Is it any wonder that your song of praise 
of him gets on my ganglia? 

GEORGE MORTIMER ROE. 


Long Branch, California. 


CHILD LABOR IN WISCONSIN. 

“The Little Red School House” article in 
THE INDEPENDENT of August 7 is interest- 
ing reading, and we can hope it may stir 
men to action. The writer omitted one very 
important defect which now exists in many 
of our rural schools of Wisconsin. 

Thousands of children are kept out of 
school in our lower counties one or more 
days nearly every week thru the winter 
months to strip tobacco when the weather 
is mild or moist. While the law requires 
attendance a certain number of weeks it 
does not prohibit the fathers from keeping 
John and Mary out of school on the occa- 
sional damp days to work in the tobacco 
stripping house. 

Sixteen weeks of continual school work 
is one thing; but sixteen weeks stretched 
out over twenty-four or more weeks de- 
moralizes the boy and girl until they lose all 
interest in books. The state or county super- 
intendent or the teacher who attacks this 
evil is likely to lose his job. It will be diffi- 
cult to get it remedied before public opinion 
is educated up to enforcing a change. 


P E C. L. RIicHARDS. 
Poynette, Wisconsin. 


Race prejudice wherever it occurs is 
the source of unending misery and 
wrong. To dislike what is different and 
to despise what we dislike is one of the 
commonest vices of human nature. Those 
who are unfortunate enough to be be- 
tween the two races, either by birth or 
marriage, inherit a double share of 
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injustice, for they find both sides look 
down upon them. 


ANOTHER ANOMALY. 


The article in THE INDEPENDENT of Au- 
gust 14 by one who is neither black nor 
white prompts me to aver that the near- 
white is not the only one to whom the ques- 
tion of personal identity is a perplexing 
one. For indeed a near-Christian is just as 
badly off, if not worse—as I hope to show 
in the following little résumé of my own 
experiences. 

to ten years ago, I was a sincere Jew 
of the orthodox faction. My studies, along 
with my observations in the world, slowly 
but surely drew me away from the path 
which had to my fathers seemed the only 
right one. While at a co-educational univer- 
sity, I met a young woman whose mother 
had been of the Jewish faith, but whose 
father was a Christian. In the course of 
time we fell in love. We saw, however, the 
inadvisability of a union, and therefore 
came to the decision that it was best for 
us to see little of each other. 

It so happened that about this time Zang- 
will’s Melting-pot was being produced here. 
Moved by the same curiosity we both went 
to see it, and came to a common conclusion. 
We persuaded ourselves that we had a great 
humanitarian mission before us—to break 
down the barriers between Jew and Gentile. 
We shall do our part, we told ourselves, to 
work for a united American people, the pure 
gold of whose virtues shall emerge from the 
melting-pot tried by fire. It was a beautiful 
and—naif—dream. 

The first thing that happened on our 
marriage was that my wife was cut by all 
her relatives and friends. Not to be out- 
done by.the Christians, my own friends 
dropt me one by one, until now I have 
hardly a friend in the city. This, unpleas- 
ant as it was in itself, I could have sur- 
vived, but unfortunately the matter took 
on a more practical aspect. I had been as- 
sociate editor of a Jewish weekly. As soon 
as my marriage became known to the pub- 
lishers, I was politely asked to resign from 
my editorship on - & ground that “only 
Jews were wanted there.” 

Unable to get a position in my line of 
work, I decided to take up a profession 
where Jews have no influence. As I ha 
been good at mathematics in college, I made 
up my mind to specialize in this subject and 
teach. After due consultation with a pro- 
fessor at the university, I followed his ad- 
vice and took special work in mathematics. 
Fortunately I was so situated that I could 
devote a year to this work. Toward the end 
of this new apprenticeship, I read a paper 
in which I developt a special method of 
teaching secondary mathematics. When I 
had concluded reading, my professor arose 
and exprest his warm approval, expressing 
the hope that I should have an opportunity 
of demonstrating my method at the univer- 
sity. 
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I understand that he proposed my name 
to the proper authorities of the university, 
but was informed that “only Christians 
were wanted there.” 

Since then I have made ae sagem for 
a position to many other schools and col- 
leges. They all replied favorably at first, 
thanks to the warm recommendations of 
my only friend, the professor. But imme- 
diately they learned that I was a Jew, they 
“regretted that the position had been filled 
shortly before my letter was received”; or 
unceremoniously dropt me sans regret. 

By this time my small savings were well 
nigh exhausted, and I resolved to squander 
no more money on letters to school boards 
and teachers’ agencies, but went forth pede 
apostolorum to prove to. myself, as I said, 
that the business world is at least less 
bigoted and unfair. After being rejected 
at one office on the score of being a Jew, 
and at the other on that of not being a 
Christian, I diplomatically avoided the ra- 
cial question, and thus secured a position 
with a prominent Christian concern, at a 
very decent salary. I do not look especially 
Jewish, in fact I might easily pass for a 
German, and so for a time all went well. I 
knew how necessary it was for me to make 
good in this position, and therefore applied 
myself, heart and soul, to the work. bean 
my evenings and Sundays were given up to 
reading books relating to my new calling. 
Six months of hard application had brought 
their reward. I was given a substantial 
increase in salary and received a compli- 
ment from the manager. 

Somehow my former Jewish friends 
learned of my new occupation and evidently 
deemed it their duty to inform my firm of 
the fact that I was a Jew. And now came 
the blow! In spite of the fact that I had 
made good, I was informed that it was the 
policy of the place not to employ Jews. 
After this, in a thousand little ways, my life 
was made so miserable that I had to have 
—because “only Christians were wanted 
there.” 

One morning I saw in the paper an ad- 
vertisement for a man to take a position I 
was sure I could fill. As the head of the firm 
and most of the stockholders are known to 
be Jews I made up my mind to apply. On 
doing so I presented my references and 
found the manager inclined to favor me. 
Then the sword of Damocles descended 
— my unsuspecting head! To what 
Church did I belong? No, he had not said 
temple, but Church! I informed him that 
at present I did not belong to any. “You 
are not a Hebrew?” he asked searchingly. 
Shamefacedly I confest my racial relation- 
ship to himself. “I am very sorry,” he said, 
handing me back my references, “but we do 
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not employ Jews in such responsible posi- 
tions.” ; 

Nor was I alone in my vexations and be- 
wilderments. My wife, tho a college woman, 
was snubbed by our neighbors in the Jew- 
ish district where we first lived. After tiring 
of the petty forms of persecution which at 
first amused us, we decided to move into 
Christian surroundings. We are new here 
and are inclined to like it; but—have we 
grown morbid thru our experiences or are 
we correct? We fancy we are being looked 
upon dubiously by our Christian neighbors. 


It is not often that we get a reply to 
a poem, yet a poem ought always to mean 
something, and hence to be liable to cri- 
ticism from those who mean something 
else. It should therefore be regarded as 
a compliment to “The Joy of the Ser- 
pent” that it called forth the following 
answer. But the serpent is noted for its 
duplicity and if the original poem is cri- 
ticized from the standpoint of orthodoxy, 
it might take a change of venue and 
claim that it is geological rather than 
theological. 


I read Mr. Smith’s unique poem in your 
issue of July 24, entitled “The Joy of the 
Serpent,” and regret that it ended in the 
apparent triumph of the Serpent over Man. 
The enclosed poem, which I respectfully 
submit for ag consideration, contains a 
rebuttal of this idea: 

SATAN’S RETURN. 
The serpent rejoiced at the passing of Man, 

“Whose reign was a million of years”; 
He crawled in his mirth on the desolate 


earth 
And called to his bold compeers. 


But a voice as of thunder the heavens 
awoke, 
Like the one that had split Sinai: 
“Mankind thru my son hath its victory won, 
And shares in my glory on high. 


“The Man whom thou hatest has finished 
the term 
Of his sojourn on earth with its cares— 
In the years that have been, has atoned for 
his sin, 
Unharmed by your wiles 


and your 
snares.” 


And the serpent withdrew in the darkness, 
To that hell where his malice began; 
To remain in the slime thru the cycles of 


time 
And acknowledge the triumph of Man. 
JOHN C. WRIGHT. 
Harbor Springs, Michigan. 
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Fabre, Poet of Science 


Until recently Jean-Henri Fabre was 
even in his own country unknown to the 
general reader. To call attention to his 
life and work, as well as to show their 
affectionate gratitude, a number of pu- 
pils and admirers met at his secluded 
home in Sérignan, Vaucluse, on April 3, 
1910. He was then nearly eighty-seven 
years old. The accounts which appeared 
at the time in English and American 
papers introduced him as a humble stu- 
dent of spiders and wasps, a self-made 
scholar who at a great age had luckily 
been discovered by academic science. 

The biography here translated' was 
written in 1911, as a commentary upon 
Fabre’s work, as a personal tribute, and 
as a corrective of the vague legend rap- 
idly forming about his singular personal- 
ity. Enthusiasm sometimes leads Dr. 
Legros away from the necessary busi- 
ness of reciting fact; another biography 
will be needed, chronologically arranged 
and precisely dated. But this serves the 
purpose in so far as it gives a rational 
and convincing portrait of a great man. 
It shows that Fabre was, after all, no 
more self-made than any other genius, 
nor was his career particularly unaca- 
demic. At nineteen he began to teach 
primary subjects at Carpentras, mean- 
while qualifying for a professorship in 
natural sciences. He was appointed to 
such a chair in Ajaccio, Corsica, and 
later, about 1850, was transferred to the 
lycée of Avignon. Here in 1854 the 
chance reading of a volume by Léon Du- 
four, the entomologist, turned him to his 
true vocation. He published in 1855 his 
. memoir on the great Cerceris, a giant 
wasp, and two years later a memoir on 
the habits of beetles. These studies won 
immediate recognition; the Institute 
awarded him in 1856 a prize for experi- 
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mental physiology, and in 1859 Darwin 
referred to him, in The Origin of Species, 
as “the inimitable observer.” 

With such a beginning and with unin- 
terrupted achievements to follow, how 
came it that Fabre past his life in in- 
creasing obscurity? He ‘left Avignon in 
1871, as Dr. Legros tells us, wounded by 
the petty. jealousies and prejudices of 
less important colleagues and neighbors, 
who were aided, moreover, by the 
church’s hostility to science. Yet even 
without these discouragements the read- 
er concludes that Fabre would eventually 
have left the University, for at that time 
the University gave him only an oppor- 
tunity to teach, and not only was his 
heart in his researches, but his kind of 
research could be prosecuted only in un- 
disturbed solitude. After a short stay at 
Orange, he made his permanent home in 
Sérignan. His textbooks of natural 
science, once popular in France, earned 
him enough to live on, and he was able 
to devote himself to the most searching 
observations and experiments in insect 
life, the results of which he published 
at intervals of two or three years begin- 
ning with 1878, in his monumental 
Souvenirs Entomologiques. In these fas- 
cinating books, as full of poetry and of 
philosophy as of fact, he dramatized 
rather than analyzed the miniature world 
of his studies. His importance to litera- 
ture is not yet fully appreciated, but it 
is enough to say that Maeterlinck, writ- 
ing of the bee, and Rostand, writing of 
Chantecler, learned from him to observe 
and to describe. 

This kind of scientific writing, un- 
technical, human and imaginative, would 
hardly be approved by all scientists. 
Since he does not speak in the accredited 
language of their mysteries, some of 
Fabre’s critics hold that he is not a 
scientist at all, but a romancer. His re- 
searches must, however, be reckoned 
with seriously, for they opened up those 
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horizons of the problems of instinct to 
which Bergson has more popularly called 


attention. Indeed, it would perhaps be - 


no unfair explanation of Fabre’s service 
to say that he largely made available the 
ideas and the illustrations drawn from 
insect life which fascinate us in Berg- 
son’s philosophy. 

It is evidence of the vitality of the por- 
trait Dr. Legros has drawn, that it 
emerges safely from this villainous 
translation. A worse translation could 
hardly be made. Witness the misuse of 
past tenses on p. 38, whereby Fabre’s 
first child seems to have been born be- 
fore its parents were married—or the 
astounding note to p. 285, which, an- 
nouncing the death of Fabre’s second 
wife, says, “He lost it (sic) at the end 
of last spring.” 


The Early History of British 
Radicalism 


Walter Phelps Hall’s British Radical- 
ism, 1791-97 is of more than ordinary 
interest at this time when industrial and 
social unrest is so obviously the domin- 
ating feature in contemporary English 
life. Its value lies in the fact that it re- 
calls that England in the last decade of 
the eighteenth century was confronted 
with much the same problem that she is 
facing again today, due in the main to 
wages not having kept pace with the rise 
in the cost of living. It was during thes? 
six years that British radicalism as dis- 
tinct from the constitutional liberalism 
that was developed during the war with 
the American colonies, came into being. 
There were some advocates of socialism 
in England at that time; but as Mr. 
Hall shows, the radicals then conceived 
that a reform of the representative sys- 
tem, and in particular universal suffrage 
and annual Parliaments, would make an 
end to the terrible miseries that were the 
lot of wage-earners in the first two 
decades of the factory era, and during 
the years in which England was at war 
with France. Radicals of that period can 
searcely be blamed for their insistence 
on more democracy in the election of the 
House of Commons; for many of the 





1British Radicalism. 1791-1797. Columbia University 
Studies in History, Economics and Public Law. Vol. 
XLIX, No. 1. By Walter Phelps Hall. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. Agents. Pp. 262. $2. 
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hardships then suffered by the comnion 
people were undeniably due to the con- 
trol that the landed aristocracy had ex- 
ercised over Parliament since the Revo- 
lution of 1688 and the use to which their 
power had been applied. These eighteenth 
century radicals were aiming to uproot 
an evil that was in sight. Had it not been 
for the radical agitations that intermit- 
tently disurbed England from 1791 to 
1830, the reform act of 1832 might have 
been much longer delayed, and great im- 
provements in some aspects of English 
life have undoubtedly followed in the 
train of the extensions of the Parlia- 
mentary franchise in 1832, 1867 ana 
1885. 

It was the radicalism of social discon- 
tent that gave birth to the radical socie- 
ties of 1791-1797. That radicalism is to- 
day for the most part merged in the 
socialist movement, and the present day 
radicalism is by no means obsessed with 
the idea of the radicals of the eighteenth 
century that constitutional reform is the 
only way to permanent social better- 
ment. Nothing better illustrates the wide 
difference between the popular radical- 
ism of the eighteenth century of which 
Mr. Hall writes, and the popular radi- 
calism of today than the complete failure 
of the home rule bill and the bill for the 
disestablishment of the church in Wales 
to arouse the least enthusiasm in the 
great industrial and mining centers of 
England that return labor or socialist 
members to the House of Commons. The 
radicalism of the last decade of the 
eighteenth century acted according to its 
light, and it achieved results of much ad- 
vantage to the English people. These re- 
sults did not begin to appear until the 
third decade of the nineteenth century; 
but they were due nearly as much to the 
agitation from 1791 to 1797 as to the 
agitations of the years between the 
Peace after Waterloo and the end of the 
long Tory regime in 1830. The years 
from 1791 to 1797 were the formative 
period in popular radicalism. The com- 
mon people of England then for the first 
time began to assert themselves and to 
organize for political ends; and any care- 
ful study of these six tumultuous years 
cannot fail to be of interest at a time 
like the present when British radicalism 
is engaged in a long-sustained and wide 
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propaganda for the social and economic 
advancement of the common people as 
distinct from the constitutional reforms 
to which was directed the agitations of 
eighteenth century radicalism. 

The proofreading of Mr. Hall’s book, 
it must be added, is much at fault, es- 
pecially in the spelling of names. To cite 
an instance, there can be no excuse for 
Gray and Channing, instead of Grey and 
Canning, in the sketch of the debate in 
the House of Commons of 1794, on the 
bill for the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act; and none whatever for writ- 
ing Southford instead of Salford, in de- 
scribing the attitude of the licensed vic- 
tuallers of Manchester and Salford—al- 
ways church and king men—toward the 
eighteenth century radicals of these twin 
Lancashire cities. 


The Romance of Words 


We are all of us thankful that the Eng- 
lish language has no inflections, such as 
cld English possest. “Simplicity of language 
is, in fact, like other kinds of simplicity, a 
product of high civilization”: and a product 
which profits not the schoolboy. alone. An 
advance in richness and accuracy, accom- 
panied and even assisted by the decay of 
complicated forms, presents many phenom- 
ena both striking and instructive. Said 
Archbishop Trench: “There are cases in 
which more knowledge of more value may 
be conveyed by the history of a word than 
by the history of a campaign.” 

Tho Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith, in con- 
tributing to the Home University Library 
6 fairly readable volume of popular philol- 
ogy, calls his book The English Language 
(Henry Holt, 50 cents), it is to the study of 
words—their importation and their making 
—that he devotes himself, and to some ac- 
count of the language and history, and of 
the language and thought: a subject which, 
as he writes, has received scant treatment 
by English scholars. The chapters on the 
language with relation to the thought and 
times of which it is the instrument, make 
the most profitable reading. Yet it remains 
true that 


Every sentence, every collection of words 
we use in speech or writing, contains, if we 
examine its component parts, a strange 
medley of words, old or modern, native or 
foreign, and drawn from many sources. 
But each possesses its ascertainable history, 
and many of them bear important traces 
of the event or movement of thought to 
which they owe their birth. 


Analyzing our vocabulary, separating first 
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settlers from the later comers, “we shall 
find the past of the English race and civ- 
ilization embodied in its vocabulary in much 
the same way as the history of the earth is 
found embodied in the successive strata of 
geological formation.” And in studying lan- 
guage thus we shall have the pleasure which 
the true scientist finds in his experiments 
and explorations. Mr. Smith is, to be sure, 
no very brilliant guide. In reading his hand- 
book, we lament the fact that English phil- 
ology is served by so few writers of tren- 
chant English—for Professor Kittredge, of 
Harvard, is an exceptional figure. M. Al- 
bert Dauzet is not regarded in France as 
a man of genius—he is one scholar of many; 
yet how vigorously he states the case for 
word study in his treatise, La Vie du Lan- 
gage (Paris: Armand Colin, 3 fr. 50): 


The words of a language are born, devel- 
op, waste away and die. They reproduce 
themselves, also, leaving behind them a fre- 
quently numerous descendence of deriva- 
tives and compounds. Finally, they experi- 
ence and practise the struggle for existence. 
Every day we see new terms break into the 
language and’ give battle to the old words, 
without respect for their established posi- 
tion and possession of usage; younger, more 
vigorous, better armed, doubtless, for the 
linguistic combat, they dislodge their pre- 
decessors from an envied situation, and 
shove them little by little down into the 
oubliettes of archaicism. 


Mr. Smith has read M. Dauzat, we suspect, 
but a gulf yawns between the prosiness of 
the English word-historian and the nervous 
force of the Frenchman—a worthy succes- 
sor of Darmstetter. We wish that we might 
discuss here his study, la Philosophie du 
Langage (Paris: E. Flammarion, 3 fr. 50) 
—a more recent essay than that just quoted. 

To return, however, to the English field, 
what is one to say of Mr. Ernest Weekley’s 
charmingly named volume, The Romance of 
Words (Dutton, $1.25)? This much, at least, 
that it succeeds in its author’s avowed pur- 
pose of furnishing “the amusement of oc- 
casional leisure,” bringing before its read- 
ers something of the fashion in which words 
not only come into being and enjoy home- 
life and sometimes emerge from their own 
class—rising socially or falling, as the case 
may be—but also travel, and even have 
their occasional re-births. What, for in- 
stance, is more enlightening than the story 
of a word frequently used in twentieth- 
century newspapers, and daily mispro- 
nounced by thousands—the word sabotage? 
Mr. Weekley writes that the word has been 
“just missed” by the learned editors of the 
Oxford English Dictionary (New York: 
Henry Frowde, $1.25), altho in the fascicle 
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Sniggle-Sorrow, of that great Oxford pub- 
lication, we find that “Socialism” (as a 
French word) made its newspaper debut 
as early as 1832. Mr. Weekley has no more 
to say of sabotage, however, than that “it 
is a derivative of saboter, to scamp work, 
from sabot, a wooden shoe, used contemptu- 
ously of an inferior article.” More light is 
thrown on the derivation of the newcomer 
in a monograph by Earl C. Ford and W. Z. 
Foster, recently issued in Chicago. In their 
pamphlet we read that poorly paid workers 
in France have long acted on the principle 
of.“poor work for poor wages” and delib- 
erately lessened the quality and quantity 
of their output. “This custom, which is the 
basic one of all sabotage, was described in 
France by the argot expression travailler a 
coups de sabot (Pouget, Le Sabotage, 3). 
This may be freely translated: ‘to work as 
one wearing wooden shoes’—that is, to work 
a little slower and more clumsily than one 
more favorably shod.” . 

But if the reviewer were contributing to 
the Oxford Dictionary he would, perforce, 
give other explanations of the word’s pro- 
venance: for there is more than one. 


A Fool, a Lady, a Pirate, et al. 


George Barr McCutcheon, in A Fool and 
His Money (Dodd, Mead, $1.30) has more 
nearly approached what is conventionally 
known as “the problem novel,” than in any 
previous work. The treatment is whim- 
sically satirical, perhaps too strongly so— 
the theme dealing with an American author 
of independent fortune who buys a feudal 
castle in Germany and on entering into oc- 
cupancy finds the east wing of his fortress 
inhabited by a beautiful but mysterious 
lady. From this point the development is 
rapid, including a sharp critique on inter- 
national marriage with a passing hit at the 
American tourist, the “nouveau riche” and 
continental nobility. The story gains rather 
than loses interest from the fact that Mr. 
McCutcheon has departed from his usual 
idealistically romantic formation, and the 
readers’ attention will not be likely to flag. 

Mr. Emerson Hough has justified his 
rumored abandonment of the serious novel, 
in The Lady and the Pirate (Bobbs, Merrill, 
$1.25).The story is of a successful young 
man, who realizing that he has missed much 
of the “imagination of Youth and the glam- 
our of Adventure,” sets out in search of 
them accompanied by two small boys with 
distinctly piratical leanings. There is also a 
dog, called Partial, because of his ancestry. 
The tale of the journey of these four ad- 
venturers down the Mississippi in pursuit 
of a yacht which they ultimately seize, along 
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with “the fair captive,” makes very pleas- 
ant reading. There is shipwreck, love and 
heroism, all portrayed with the carefree 
buoyancy of youth. The humor, of which 
there is no small amount, is bright and 
fresh, while the sentiment is humanly de- 
picted. The hero’s remark that “a woman 
won’t love a man till he’s a brute and he 
hates himself when he isn’t a gentleman,” 
suggests some of the sentimental conflict 
involved. The Lady and the Pirate is orig- 
inal in idea, well presented and entertaining. 

A Runaway Ring (Duffield, $1.25), by 
Mrs. Henry Dudeney, is the study of a 
girl placed in the extraordinary posi- 
tion of living with a woman whom she be- 
lieves to be her aunt, but who is in reality 
her mother and who is incidentally addict- 
ed to drink. The heroine endeavors to es- 
cape from her situation by marriage, which 
dces not quite meet her expectations. The 
book is rather somber in tone and tho re- 
lieved by humorous touches does not make 
a strong appeal. There is something unreal 
about the whole portrayal and the reader 
is unable to divest himself of the feeling 
that he is watching puppets moving in a 
funereal attempt to kindle the human 
spark. A Runaway Ring is not well cal- 
culated to add to Mrs. Dudeney’s fame as 
an author of merit and ability. 

Thrilling tales of diplomats and sirens, 
intrigue and breathless adventure, custom- 
arily associated with E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim’s work, play little part in his new 
novel, The Double Life of Mr. Alfred Bur- 
ton (Little, Brown, $1.25). The tale is 
an allegory of a man’s two natures exprest 
in a dual personality produced by the eat- 
ing of a magical bean. Many amusing situa- 
tions, cleverly handled, arise in the double 
life of the glib-tongued Alfred Burton of 
the auctioneer’s salesroom, and the Alfred 
Burton who wrote London Awake, which 
created a sensation in London literary cir- 
cles. Of course the thing is impossible, and 
one of the Alfred Burtons is improbable, 
but the story nevertheless keeps the reader 
at it, thoroly entertained. 

Rex Beach is a prolific writer who, unlike 
too many of that sort, is always readable. 
He has crowded his latest story The Iron 
Trail (Harpers, $1.35) more full of ac-. 
tion and sentiment than anything he has 
written before, if that were possible. Strug- 
gles between great railroad magnates, 
tremendous fights against huge natural 
forces in the shape of glaciers and river tor- 
rents, make fascinating situations, and 
quicken the blood like glacier air itself. The 
story is told with a firm, strong touch, and 
at the same time with tenderness and sym- 
pathy. 
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A New View of the Constitution 


Prof. Charles A. Beard, in his An Econ- 
omic Interpretation of the Constitution 
(Macmillan, $2.25), examines that docu- 
ment in the light of the conflicting interests 
of the time and the personal interests of the 
framers. The constitution, he maintains, is 
essentially an economic document, based 
upon the concept of a fundamental right to 
property anterior to government and repre- 
senting in particular the personalty inter- 
ests of money, public securities, manufac- 
tures and trade and shipping, as they stood 
in 1787. The opposition to it was general, 
and it was adopted by a beggarly minority, 
probably not more than one-sixth of the 
adult males. More than three-fourths of the 
framers profited directly by its adoption 
and the consequent change of government. 
It would be impossible in brief space to 
give an adequate idea of the wealth of ma- 
terial which the author brings to bear upon 
the subject. He has diligently searched all 
the available sources of information for 
data, including the heretofore unexamined 
records of security transactions in the 
Treasury Department. He has, moreover, 
handled his material in a manner at once 
judicial and scholarly. No more important 
work on the constitution has appeared. 


The King of Bulgaria 


“He has a constitutional horror of any- 
thing savoring of cruelty.” When a seal 
captured in the Black Sea by a fisherman 
was put on exhibition for money some miles 
from his residence the “Prince hearing of 
it drove all the way to the fisherman’s show, 
bought the seal for six hundred francs 
and launched the creature into the sea. His 
antipathy to the infliction of pain disquali- 
fied him, according to some critics, for the 
duties of a War Lord.” “It is related by cor- 
respondents on the spot that Czar Ferdi- 
nand shed tears when he saw the first 
wounded soldiers carried into his quarters 
at Stara Zagora.” 

And this is the man who is now held 
officially responsible by the world for atroc- 
ities unparalleled in civilized warfare! Such 
is the difference of view-point between a 
friendly biographer and a hostile Greek. 
John Macdonald’s Czar Ferdinand and His 
People (Stokes, $4) is one of the class of 
books known as “timely” and which by rea- 
son of this aim are apt to become speedily 

“Y ely. The few weeks since the book 
‘Jo: written have seen Bulgaria subjected 
to = reversal of fortune almost unprece- 
dented in the history of nations so certain 
paragraphs already sound strangely. But 
its value as a whole is not affected, for it is 
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chiefly devoted to the narrative of Ferdi- 
nand’s romantic career and a eulogy of his 
efforts as the artificer of a new kingdom. 
The biographical details are largely de- 
rived, as the author frankly acknowledges, 
from Hepp’s Ferdinand de Bulgarie, intime. 
The “his people” part of the title is justified 
only by a few chapters on the early history 
and literature of the Bulgars. 


The Spell of Italian Scenery and Art 


It is not a matter of mere chance that 
Italy has so long been the home of art and 
a leader in the cultivation of the beautiful. 
Her men of genius have always had the 
unfailing inspiration of a natural back- 
ground impressive in its grandeur and un- 
limited in its variety of form and color. The 
artist has only to study and copy nature 
in her changing moods. “I had a sunset last 
night,” wrote Ruskin, “which convinced me 
that, after all, there is nothing so picture- 
like as the color of the Italian landscape.” 
The artistic creations of past centuries 
blend harmoniously with the picturesque 
environment which gave them birth. Two 
new volumes on Italy continually suggest 
this intimate relation of art and nature. 
An enlarged and well illustrated edition of 
Mr. William D. McCrackan’s valuable de- 
scription of northern Italy has been issued 
under the new title The Spell of the Italian 
Lakes (Boston: L. C. Page & Co., $2.50). 
There is a vivid portrayal of the attractions 
of these sparkling and wonderfully colored 
subalpine waters which seem to “express 
perennial youth and freshness, joyousness 
and peace.” From Orta on the west to Garda 
on the border of the Tyrol the author pass- 
es in review the peculiar charm of each of 
these competitor’s for the world’s chief 
favor, and hesitates as to whether the palm 
of superior excellence should be awarded to 
Maggiore with its island gems and moun- 
tain vistas or to Como with its brillfancy of 
color and gorgeously arrayed shore line. In 
this region of singular beauty poets and 
painters from the days of Virgil to those of 
Segantini have found inspiration and ma- 
terials for their respective arts. 

But from these alpine splendors we turn 
southward to find the most perfect embodi- 
ment of nature’s suggestions and man’s in- 
sight and yearning. Every lover of Italian 
art and history will find constant delight 
in the second series of sketches recording 
the impressions and criticisms of M. André 
Maurel, the French litterateur, who gathers 
the materials of his fascinating essays on 
a pilgrimage from Milan to Rome by way 
of the Little Cities of Italy (Putnams, 
$2.50) scattered thru the most interesting 
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sections “of the Emilia, of the Marches and 
of Umbria.” Literary and historical allu- 
sions abound in the vivid pen pictures of 
architectural and other artistic monu- 
ments created by Italian genius, and the 
beauty of natural surroundings as well as 
of artistic creations finds a sympathetic in- 
terpreter in M. Maurel. The forty illustra- 
tions reproduced from photographs are 
aptly chosen to give additional interest to 
the text. 


Literary Notes 


The noted Scotch preacher, Dr. John 
Kelman, has published a series of exposi- 
tory studies in the first part of Pilgrim’s 
Progress. He follows Pilgrim in his jour- 
ney on The Road of Life (Doran, $1.25) as 
far as Vanity Fair. His thoro knowledge 
of the subject and sympathetic insight into 
Bunyan’s feeling and purpose are evident 
in every chapter. 


Youth and the Race, by Edgar James 
Swift (Scribner, $1.50), is a delightfully 
written discussion of childhood experience 
and points of view in relation to the com- 
munity and various educational and moral 
agencies. The author bases on sound psy- 
chological -principles an argument for such 
adjustment in our schools as shall help to 
transform into intellectual and moral forces 
the racial instincts, which, as manifesta- 
tions of original sin, distrest our forefath- 
ers. 


A new volume appears of the miraculous 
adventures of the gentleman-burglar, Ar- 
séne Lupin, the French Raffles. Miraculous 
is the precise word, for his exploits strain 
the laws of nature—human nature at least 
—to the snapping point. But whether mir- 
acles happen or not, they are fascinating 
to read about. This volume is The Confes- 
sions of Arséne Lupin (Doubleday, $1.25), 
and it drops accurately into its appointed 
niche on the shelf ef detective-burglar fic- 
tion. 


He who is not privileged to hear or fails 
to be satisfied with the spoken sermon, may 
yet find homiletic material to his taste in 
some of the many sermonic volumes that 
come from the press. If one desires spicy 
writing upon biblical themes, he may take 
up The Master of Repartee, and Other 
Preachments Long and Short ($1.25) by 
Cyrus Townsend Brady. If in trouble one 
may turn to Why Does Not God Intervene? 
($1.50) by Frank Ballard. In The After- 
glow of God ($1.35) by Rev. G. H. Mor- 
rison, the reader will find appeals to his 
imagination and literary taste. If one enjoys 
the presentation of a theme in many ways 
he should read Prayer and the Human 
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Problem ($1.50), by Rev. W. A. Cornaby. 
Rev. George A. Andrews shows how the 
spiritual elements of faith should prac- 
tically be wrought out to make Efficient 
Religion ($1). In each volume the candid 
reader will have to admit that an honest 
attempt is being made to apply the best 
in religion to the needs of human life. (All 
are published by G. H. Doran Company.) 


Rev. Charles L. Slattery, D. D., the Rec- 
tor of Grace Church in New York, writes 
with commendable clearness and directness 
in his discussions of the various phases of 
The Authority of Religious Experience 
(Longmans, $1.80). He fully establishes the 
right of the pastor to be heard in theolog- 
ical debate, and contributes many worthy 
suggestions in regard to the forms of doc- 
trinal statement. 


A good little detective story of the kind 
popularized long ago by Wilkie Collins, is 
The Crimson Cross (A. C. McClurg, $1), 
by C. E. Walk and Millard Lynch. A love 
story and a hidden treasure are part of the 
intricate plot, and there is no stint of ad- 
venture and mystery in the struggle for 
possession of the cross. The connection of 
Smith, the detective, with all parties con- 
cerned is, however, not clearly enough de- 
fined for the reader who wants to know the 
reason why. 


Citizens Made and Remade (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., $1.25) is a history and philoso- 
phy of the George Junior Republic, written 
chiefly by Lyman Beecher Stowe, with con- 
tributions by William R. George. He very 
ably argues for a fair test of democracy in 
America, not only as a foundation of our 
institutions, but as an essential to the de- 
velopment of personal character. He draws 
a straight and interesting argument for the 
organization of our entire reformatory and 
penal system on the principles of self-sup- 
port and self-government. The book con- 
tains a good history of the rise and develop- 
ment of the George Junior Republic, and the 
argument for rational treatment of juvenile 
offenders is put convincingly. 

In this connection should be read Ameri- 
can Bad Boys in the Making, by A. H. Stew- 
art (The Bookery, $1.50). From his experi- 
ences as prison warden in Kentucky, and 
from extensive study elsewhere, the author 
is able not only to criticize our reformatory 
and prison methods, and discuss the effects 
of industry, congestion, ineffective education 
and other forces of environment on th-vwt- 
velopment of character in children, buancg& 
offers constructive suggestions which par- 
ents and teachers, as well as those engaged 
in correctional work, should study. A mass 
of statistical material is woven into the 
book in very readable form. 
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Fifty Years Ago 


From Whe Endependent. September 24, 1863. 
EDITORS’ BOOK TABLE 

Ticknor & Fields, unterrified by any of 
the signs of the times, announce that they 
will shortly publish the following volumes, 
forming an uncommonly meritorious and 
varied collection of belles-lettres literature: 

Gala Days; by Gail Hamilton. Freedom 
and War; by Henry Ward Beecher. Medi- 
tations on Life and Its Religious Duties; 
from the German of Zschokke. Levana; or 
The Doctrine of Education; by Jean Paul 
Friedrich Richter. The Wayside Inn and 
other Poems; by Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. A New Volume of Poems; by Robert 
Browning. The Gulistan of Sadi. A New 
Volume of Essays and Lectures; by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. 


FACETIAE 


“Sam, why don’t you talk to massa and 
tell him to lay up treasures in heaven?” 
“What for? What de use ub layin’ up treas- 
ures dar, whar he neber see um agin?” 

Why is a lovely young woman like a 
hinge? Because she is something to adore. 

“I know every rock on the coast,” cried 
an Irish pilot. At that moment the ship 
struck, when he exclaimed, “and that’s one 
of them.” 

A duel was fought in Mississippi lately 
by S. K. Knott and A. W. Shott. The result 
was, Knott was shot, and Shott was not. 
In those circumstances we would rather 
have been Shott than Knott. 


WASHING His Own SHEEP.—A piquant 
correspondence has just passed between two 
clergymen in a city where considerable re- 
ligious awakening has taken place. In sub- 
stance the correspondence ran as follows: 


BAPTIST TO METHODIST CLERGYMAN 
Dear Brother: I shall baptize some con- 
verts tomorrow; if any of your converts 
prefer to be baptized in our mode, I shall 
be happy to baptize them as candidates for 
your church. 


METHODIST TO BAPTIST CLERGYMAN 


DEAR BROTHER: Yours received. I prefer 
to wash my own sheep. 


Pebbles 


A friend in need generally needs too 
ryeh.—New Orleans Picayune. 


“Jones has the hardest job of his life this 
summer.” 

“Indeed! What is it?” 

“Trying to find a soft one.”—Boston 
Transcript. 
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He—Be mine and you will make me the 
happiest man in the world. 

She—I’m very sorry; but unfortunately 
I want to be happy myself.—Boston Tran- 
script. 


THE AMERICAN DRAMA 


Theaters we have, but lack three trifling 
factors; 
Some dramatists, a public and good actors. 
—New York Evening Mail. 


The husband who never gives his wife 
a decent word or a compliment would knock 
down any other man who would treat her 
in the same manner.—New Orleans Pica- 
yune. 


Oh, a wonderful bird is the pelican! 
His beak will hold more than his belican. 
He can hold in his beak 
Enough for a week— 
I don’t understand how the helican. 
—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


This story is credited to Bill Bowen, of 
Atchison: A -man entered a store and 
bought three cigars and lighted one. 

“Lord, this is a rotten cigar,” he screamed. 

“Say, man, what are you complaining 
about?” replied the dealer. “You have only 
three of those cigars, and I have a thou- 
sand. Be reasonable.”—Kansas City Star. 


He was young, tho of a serious turn of 
mind. Conversation was lagging and she 
was earnestly hoping he would take his 
leave. Her musings were interrupted, how- 
ever, by him asking: 

“Do you think perfection is ever actually 
attained in this life, Miss Alice?” 

“Yes,” she answered quickly, “some peo- 
ple become perfect bores.” 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN AUSTRALIA 


[According to the Sydney Bulletin this is 
the use that the woman voter makes of the 
explanatory booklets sent out by the Fed- 
eral Government to explain the constitu- 
tional amendments to be voted upon.] 
Our Mary’s a Federal voter; 

It doesn’t depress her a scrap; 

She’ll go to the poll in a motor, 

Convoyed by a pleasant young chap; 
The gray-covered booklet they gave her 

It lies on an elegant chair; 

Much trouble and worry ’twill save her— 

She’s using the leaves for her hair 

(Deep breath). 


It isn’t quite what they intended, 
But, tho very little she’s read, 


‘Her first blank perplexity’s ended— 


She’s getting it into her head! 
Good girl! 
She’s stuffing it into her head! 






























































































































The Rabies Germ Discovered 


A decided step has been made in the prog- 
ress of medical science by Dr. Noguchi, who 
has finally succeeded in discovering and 
cultivating the germ of rabies. For thirty 
years untiring attempts have been made by 
noted physicians to accomplish successfully 
the isolation of this peculiarly baffling 
germ, but altho remarkable results have 
been obtained in the prevention of the dis- 
ease, notably by Pasteur and his followers, 
there has hitherto been no certain specific 
knowledge of its cause. 

The most interesting element in the new 
discovery is the fact that it upsets the 
theory held by all previous’ investigators, 
including those of the Pasteur school; 
namely, that the germ of hydrophobia was 
a bacterium and not a protozoan. This ele- 
ment opens up the possibility of a positive 
cure for the disease after incubation of the 
germ—perhaps by quinine injections as in 
the case of malaria, or by other treatments 
which have been used in diseases caused by 
a protozoan germ. 

In the experiments which led to this dis- 
covery, Dr. Noguchi made about fifty series 
of cultivations with the brain or medulla 
removed aseptically from rabbits, guinea- 
pigs and dogs infected with “street,” 
“passage” or “fixt” virus; and used a meth- 
od similar to that successfully employed in 
the cultivation of the “spirochetz” or “re- 
lapsing fever.” 

The history of hydrophobia is interesting 
because of the baffling nature of the dis- 
ease. Accounts of it appear in the records 
of the earliest times, notably in the writ- 
ings of Democritus of Abdera (500 B. C.), 
Aristotle (400 B. C.), as well as Xenophon, 
Ovid, Virgil, Horace and Plutarch. The 
first intelligent description of the disease 
is given by Boerhaave (1709) and Van 
Swieten. In 1850 we find lengthy considera- 
tion of the disease by Youatt, the famous 
veterinarian. He advocated treatment by 
early nitrate of silver cauterization, but his 
death from the disease showed that his ex- 
periments were not entirely successful. 

Finally in 1882 Pasteur made a scientific 
study of the disease and discovered the pre- 
ventive treatment which is in use today. 
He found that a series of inoculations of 
specially treated virus from diseased rab- 
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bits, made sufficiently soon after the bite, 
would entirely prevent the development of 
the disease. In the present treatment, there- 
fore, advantage is taken of the long period 
of incubation—three weeks to six months, 
according to the location of the wound. 

Dr. George G. Gambaur, of the Pasteur 
Institute, who enthusiastically compliments 
Dr. Noguchi on his triumph, says that there 
will be no immediate change in the treat- 
ment of patients by the institute medical 
men. 


To Can Eggs 


Eggs, it appears, can be canned without 
deterioration. The Food Research Labora- 
tory of the Bureau of Chemistry is conduct- 
ing experiments in a number of egg break- 
ing establishments in order to assist the 
manufacturers in canning perfect eggs for 
winter use. According to the specialists of 
the department, there is no reason why eggs 
cannot be broken, canned and kept as an ex- 
cellent food just the same as other products 
are canned and kept for use when the fresh 
supply is low. 

As in all canning, however,.the specialists 
have made clear that it is essential that 
nothing but perfect eggs be canned and that 
they be canned under such conditions of 
cleanliness and kept in such low tempera- 
tures that they have no chance to spoil. 

Under the new system of canning, the 
eggs are canned in rooms and with utensils 
that rival in cleanliness the appointments 
of the hospital operating room. Everything 
is sterilized and those who actually break 
the eggs have to clean their hands much as . 
a surgeon does before operating. Each egg 
before being broken is candled and only 
perfect eggs come into the breaking room. 
Each egg is broken separately into a cup. 
If, by any chance, the egg is other than 
first-class, it is not dumpt into the can but 
is removed from the breaking room and 
before the breaker can resume work she 
must clean her hands and sterilize all the 
instruments she has used. 

The actual breaking is done with*gys 
at a low temperature and in a room where 
the air is cold enough to prevent any change 
in the nature of the egg. The cans of eggs 
are then sealed and frozen and kept frozen 
until they go to the baker at the time of 
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egg shortage. Thru these means the special- 
ists are confident that good eggs can be 
canned at the time when eggs are plentiful, 
thus providing an ample supply of reason- 
ably priced eggs for bakers when eggs 
mount up in price. Eggs canned under these 
conditions are in no sense to be confused 
with the carelessly canned or doctored eggs 
put out by unscrupulous egg breakers and 
used by unscrupulous bakers as a cheap- 
ener for their cakes and other products. 


The Incidence of Accidents 


If the occurrence of a particular accident 
cannot be predicted with the same assur- 
ance as can the occurrence of an eclipse of 
the moon, the occurrence of thousands of 
accidents can be predicted with at least the 
same assurance as that of thousands of 
deaths and births. One of the astonishing 
results of statistical study is the regularity 
with which industrial accidents are dis- 
tributed over the day’s work. This does not 
mean that each hour has its equal share 
of the accidents; it means that the inequal- 
ity of the distribution follows a discover- 
able regularity. 

The earliest studies on the incidence of 
accidents according to the hours of their 
occurrence were made in Germany, in con- 
nection with the accident insurance laws, 
and every ten years the statistics are pub- 
lished. From the three sets of figures so 
far published, it appears that the highest 
accident rates occur between ten and 
twelve in the morning, and between five and 
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six in the afternoon, for all industries. 
French factory inspections showed similar 
results—a high point between ten and 
eleven and another between four and five. 
Belgian factories and Italian machine shops 
gave parallel figures. In the United States, 
reports on this subject have been made only 
within the last three or four years; but 
they agree in every essential with the re- 
sults obtained abroad. 

When we see that in a given shop, or in 
industry as a whole, the number of acci- 
dents increases hour by hour thruout the 
forenoon, we naturally infer that the acci- 
dents are evidence of increasing fatigue on 
the part of the workers. And there is much 
to support this conjecture, altho it is im- 
possible as yet to demonstrate it conclu- 
sively. The first objection to the theory is 
the fact that the number of accidents does 
not increase steadily to the end of the day, 
or to the end of the forenoon; for there is a 
decrease for the last hour or two. 

In the small diagram is shown the per- 
centage of all accidents for each hour of 
the working day in two industries—cotton 
mills and metal trades. These are based on 
figures obtained from different parts of the 
country, for different years and by inde- 
pendent investigators; but their agreements 
are very close in all essentials. 

It is obvious that the noon rest will re- 
fresh the workers, and that they will start 
the afternoon with a smaller accident rate. 
The reason for the decline of the accident 
rate toward the close of the morning shift 
and again toward the close of the afternoon 
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CURVE SHOWING THE OCCURRENCE OF ACCIDENTS AT EACH HOUR OF THE WORKING DAY 
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THE ACCIDENTS TO COTTON MILL AND METAL WORKERS FOR EACH hour shifts. in 
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shift seems to be the fact that at about 11 
o’clock some of the workers withdraw for 
their lunch or dinner, leaving a smaller 
force at work; and that toward the close of 
the day the workers leave off in successive 
squads. In some occupations, where the in- 
dividual worker can make his own pace, it 
has been supposed that as his fatigue in- 
creases toward the close of the morning or 
afternoon, his speed decreases, and so the 
number of accidents decreases also. But we 
have not sufficient data to confirm this idea. 
On the contrary, what little we have, ob- 
tained recently by the United States Gov- 
ernment investigation into the iron and steel 
industry, points the other way, inasmuch 
as the output per hour reaches its maximum 
later than the summit of the accident curve, 
both in the forenoon and in the afternoon, 
among night workers as well as among day 
workers. That there is, nevertheless, a con- 
nection between fatigue and accidents is 
also shown by some of these steel works 
investigations. 

The larger diagram compares the hourly 
accidents in the steel industry with those in 
general industries, percentages based on 
14,890 accidents in general industries, 18,- 
904 accidents in the iron and steel industry, 
day shifts, and 7935 accidents in the same 
industries, night shifts. In addition to the 
general agreement between the distribution 
of accidents in the day turn of the iron and 
steel works with that in general industries, 
there is to be noted the fact that the night 
workers reach their greatest accident rate 
during the third hour of work, whereas all 


the daytime only. 
The hours when 
they are away show relatively fewer. acci- 
dents. In the next place, the early hours of 
the night shift are largely given over to 
the making of repairs, and upon these are 
engaged usually day workers, doing over- 
time. These men are not only fatigued 
from their own day’s work, they are 
also under great pressure to finish the re- 
pairs quickly. Hence the first half of the 
night has more accidents than the second 
half, and the early hours more than the 
later hours. Another factor is the fact that 
the night workers do not, as a rule, come 
to their tasks as well rested as the day 
workers, since they are tempted to sleep less 
during the day, and cannot sleep so well. 

It is evident, however, that fatigue is not 
the only element that determines the dis- 
tribution of accidents, and further studies 
will, no doubt, show us new ways of re- 
ducing industrial accidents. 


What the Moon Is Made Of 


The camera and the spectroscope may 
enable astronomers to determine the loca- 
tion and nature of the very rocks that cover 
the surface of the moon and other planets. 
This wonderful achievement is largely due 
to the investigations of Prof. Robert W. 
Wood, of Johns Hopkins University, who 
has studied the possibilities of photograph- 
ing the moon and other celestial bodies with 
light of different wave lengths for many 
years. A recent issue of the Astrophysical 
Journal contains an account of the results 
of these experiments. Professor Wood has 
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found that photographs of the moon made 
with the yellow, or “visual,” region of the 
spectrum alone, the violet region alone, and 
the ultra-violet region alone, show marked 
differences in brightness. 

A curious patch just above the crater of 
Aristarchus was invisible when photo- 
graphed in yellow, or “visual,” light, faint 
in violet, and very dark in ultra-violet light. 
Professor Wood has discovered by experi- 
ment that volcanic tufa, when stained with 
sulfur, gives the same effect, and suggests 
that the photographs prove that sulfur 
had been deposited by volcanic action in that 
region of the moon. 

A continuation of the experiments and 
the use of light of many different wave 
lengths, in combination with photography, 
may enable astronomers to Jearn the exact 
composition and something of the history 
of the rocks on the surface of the moon. 


Frostman and Smudge-Pot and the 
Citrus Crop 


He is not getting ready for a torchlight 
suffrage parade; nor burning red fire for a 
sane Fourth; nor luring the curious deer. 
He is making a splendid illumination, to be 
sure, but that is incidental. He is lighting 
smudge-pots to protect his orange trees 
from frost. 

Nor is it merely a fortunate accident that 
he was on the spot when the temperature 
began to drop below the danger line. With 
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other orange growers of the Pomona district 
of California, he maintains a frost patrol, 
and is warned in time. 

A motorcycle rider was kept on duty last 
winter visiting orange groves thruout the 
night. He reached each property several 
times between sunset and dawn, carefully 
noting the registered temperature in each. 
From numerous stations among the trees 
there were telephones to the ranch house, 
and if it was getting too cold for safety the 
frostman—to coin a word on the analogy 
of fireman—summoned the owner, who 
promptly started his smudge pots, which are 
sheet-iron lamps burning a low grade oil. 
The frostman and owners and smudge pots 
together saved many thousands of dollars 
worth of fruit during the cold season. 

Altho the freezing weather of last Janu- 
ary caused much damage in some sections 
of Southern California the annual report 
just completed by G. Harold Powell, general 
manager of the California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange, with headquarters in Los Ange- 
les, indicates that the citrus growers of that 
section did not suffer to any great extent 
financially. 

The scarcity of California oranges and 
lemons in Eastern markets at first caused 
chaotic conditions in the New York, Bos- 
ton, Chicago and Baltimore markets, 
which to a certain extent was brought 
about by some of the shippers for- 
warding frosted fruit. As soon as 
shippers and exchanges ascertained the re- 
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sult, a supreme effort was made to keep 
all frosted fruit off the markets. This 
brought about settled conditions, and prices 
for good fruit rapidly soared to the highest 
point known in the history of the business, 
some oranges of the Valencia variety bring- 
ing as high as five cents a pound on the 
trees. One small exchange in the foothill 
district paid its members almost $40,000 
more than they received for their crop of 
the previous year. 

An analysis of Powell’s report shows that 
12,443 cars of oranges and lemons were 
shipt thru the California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange. These cars contained approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 boxes of fruit. The amount 
received by the growers was $13,500,000, or 
an average of $2.75 a box, f. o. b. Califor- 
nia shipping points. 

The season of 1913-14, which soon begins, 
is being closely watched by every one con- 
cerned with the citrus fruit industry. Now 
that the usual summer dropping of fruit 
which follows the heat of July and August 
is about over, estimates of the crop are 
being made by many exchanges and private 
growers. The average estimate now places 
the crop soon to be harvested at 75 per cent 
of the usual yield. 

Weather conditions at present, and as 
forecasted for the coming season would 
create a feeling of satisfaction among the 
dealers and consumers, for they mean a 
reduction in the cost of oranges and lemons 
during the next year. 

While many lemon groves were practi- 
‘cally ruined by the cold of the past winter, 
oranges have rallied from the pinch won- 
derfully well. It is believed by many fa- 
miliar with conditions that it will require 
at least three years for the lemon groves to 
recover, and probably lemons will remain at 
a high figure for some time. 


Economy in Education 


In these days of ever-increasing knowl- 
edge of psychology and interest in psycho- 
logical experiment, the educational methods 
and theories of the past generation are un- 
dergoing revolution. The child who former- 
ly was merely the subject of an educational 
operation suggestive of “hammer and 
tongs” has become an object of absorbing 
psychological study and elaborate experi- 
ment with the view to educating him as 
efficiently—with as little waste of fuel and 
loss of energy—as possible. By patient ex- 
perimentation with various sorts of mental 
work, and by the use of instruments for de- 
termining fatigue after concentration, re- 
sults have been obtained which demonstrate 
the remarkable differences in efficiency de- 
pendent upon pedagogic method. 
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Recent investigations into this subject by 
Dr. P. R. Radosavijevich, of New York 
University, have revealed new possibilities 
of economy of study, which should make a 
decided difference in the teaching of the 
future. He began with experiment in mem- 
ory work on a nine year old boy whom he 
asked to learn a poem by heart according 
to three different methods of study. These 
he called the “part,” the “whole” and the 
“distributive whole’ methods. The first, 


. which is that to which the orthodox teacher 


of the past generation is most accustomed, 
consists in reading aloud the parts of a 
poem, two or more lines at a time until the 
various bits have been committed sepa- 
rately to memory and the student becomes 
able to associate them into a coherent 
whole. 

The method was found to necessitate 
twenty-six separate repetitions before the 
entire poem was successfully “learned.” 

The second, or “whole,” method consists 
in reading over an entire poem from be- 
ginning to end without interruption or 
going back, until it is learned by heart. 
With this method only fifteen repetitions 
were necessary, and the association of lines 
was well balanced. Then experiment was 
made, after a week’s interval, with the 
“distributive whole’ method, which re- 
quired that the boy learn the poem by one 
repetition a day, with the result that only 
nine repetitions were necessary. 

The real worth of these methods, how- 
ever, could not be correctly estimated until 
a test had been made of the length of time 
the poem was retained in the memory. 

To determine this the child was asked to 
relearn the same poems after an interval 
of twenty-eight days with the result that 
with the “part” method ten repetitions 


-were necessary; with the “whole,” six, and 


with the “distributive whole,” only two. This 
means that the percentage of saving in 
relearning the poem by the first method 
was 38.4, by the second method, 60, and by 
the third, 77.8. 

After a period of learning, the child’s 
sensibility is tested by the esthesiometer, an 
instrument for determining the distance 
apart of sense organs of the skin. The in- 
strument, which consists of a pair of com- 
passes tipt with hard rubber is applied to 
the arm, or the back, and the subject is 
asked to tell at what distance apart the two 
points of the compass may be perceived as 
separate sensations. The sensibility is de- 
termined by these distances. 

It is inevitable that this sort of investi- 
gation by careful experimenters will bring 
about a startling change in pedagogy re- 
sulting in incalculable benefit to the in- 
tellectual development of the race. 
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The Senate Passes the Tariff Bill 


The Underwood-Simmons tariff bill was 
past by the Senate on September 9 by a 
vote of 44 to 37. It was sent promptly to 
conference, where, it was thought, ten days 
would be enough for the adjustment of the 
differences between the Senate and House 
drafts. In general, the Senate carried still 
further the reductions made by the House. 

Senators Ransdell and Thornton, of 
Louisiana, were the only Democrats to vote 
nay, their constituents demanding protec- 
tion for sugar. Senators La Follette, Re- 
publican, and Poindexter, Progressive, 
joined the Democrats on the final vote. 

Before passing the measure the Senate 
restored foreign books to the free list, can- 
celed the reduction of 5 per cent on goods 
imported in American ships, and reduced 
the exemption limit of the income tax from 
$4000 to $3000, with concessions for wives 
and dependent children. An amendment pro- 
viding for a progressive inheritance tax 
was killed. 

The average reduction in the Senate bill 
from the rates fixt by the House was more 
than 4 per cent. The tax on cotton future 
sales, the banana duty, the higher excess 
rates on large incomes, and an increased 
rate on certain brandies were expected by 
the Senate leaders to compensate for this 
loss. 

Other changes made by the Senate pro- 
vided further exemptions from the income 
tax, among them the incomes of mutual life 
insurance companies which revert to the 
benefit of stockholders. Cattle and wheat 
were among the imports placed on the free 
list. The rates on woolen manufactures and 
metals were reduced, those on the higher 
grades of cotton manufactures advanced, 
and the first reduction in the present sugar 
duties was postponed to take effect March 
1, 1914. : 

The Conference Committee made rapid 
progress on the compromise draft. The con- 
ferees were Senators Simmons of North 
Carolina, Williams of Mississippi, Shiveley 
of Indiana, and Johnson of Maine, Demo- 
crats, and La Follette of Wisconsin, Pen- 
rose of Pennsylvania, and Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts, Republicans; for the House, Rep- 
resentatives Underwood of Alabama, Rai- 
ney of Illinois, Kitchin of North Carolina, 
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and Dixon of Indiana; for the majority, 
Payne of New York, and Fordney of Mich- 
igan, for the Republicans, and Murdock of 
Kansas, for the Progressives. The inclu- 
sion of Senator La Follette was criticized 
by the Republicans, since he did not vote 
with his party. The minority members were 
to be barred from the sessions of the com- 
mittee until its work had been done. 

In the main, the final bill as far as it had 
been drafted by the end of the week followed 
the Senate amendments. The metal sched- 
ule, the banana tax, the levy on cotton fu- 
ture sales and the changes in the income 
tax were expected to be the points of great- 
est disagreement, but the leaders were con- 
fident that a satisfactory adjustment would 
be worked out before the end of another 
week. 

On free wool and free sugar, the cardinal 
features of the new tariff, the Senate and 
the House were in complete harmony. Pres- 
ident Wilson issued a statement after the 
bill’s passage, which declared that “a fight 
for the people and for free business, which 
has lasted a long generation thru, has at 
last been won, handsomely and completely.” 

The bill has been in Congress over five 
months. It was introduced in the House 
and referred to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on April 7; discust in the House 
Democratic caucus from April 7 to April 
21; past by the House on May 8; referred 
to the Finance Committee of the Senate 
May 16; reported to the Democratic caucus 
June 20; discust in caucus till July 7; 
reported to the Senate by the Finance Com- 
mittee July 11; discust in Committee of 
the Whole till September 6; past by the 
Senate September 9, and taken up by the 
conference committee September 11. 


Currency, Consuls, and Commerce Court 


The currency bill progressed in the House. 
Debate was begun on the 10th after the 
Committee on Banking and Currency had 
reported the measure favorably. In the Sen- 
ate, however, hearings before the committee 
were suspended, to be resumed after the 
tariff has been completely disposed of. 
Chairman Owen’s prophecy that the bill 
would be reported to the Senate by October 
1 was considered too optimistic. 

The report of the House committee de- 
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fined thus the essentials of any effective 
legislation on banking: 

“Creation of a joint mechanism for the 
extension of credit to banks which possess 
sound assets and which desire to liquidate 
them for the purpose of meeting legitimate 
commercial, agricultural and industrial de- 
mands on the part of their clientele. 

“Ultimate retirement of the present bond- 
secured currency, with suitable provision 
for the fulfilment of Government obligations 
to bondholders, coupled with the creation of 
a satisfactory flexible currency to take its 
place.” 

Chairman Glass presented the bill rather 
as a rectification of defects in the present 
system than as a final or completely satis- 
factory solution of the problem. The minor- 
ity report of the committee attacked chiefly 
three features: The requirement that na- 
tional banks subscribe for the stock of the 
reserve banks or forfeit their charters, the 
provision that the notes of the Federal re- 
serve banks should be obligations of the 
United States, and the great power of the 
Federal reserve board. Chairman Glass in- 
sisted in his opening speech that there was 
no possibility that the Federal reserve board 
would be subject to political influence, and 
said that the associated national banks would 
own and operate the regional reserve banks 
under control not substantially greater than 
that exercized over the national banks by 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the Con- 
troller of the Currency at present. 

The bill was scheduled to pass the House 
by the end of the present week. 

Thirty nominations to the consular serv- 
ice, sent to the Senate on the 10th, indicated 
that President Wilson would continue the 
merit system inaugurated by Elihu Root 
in his term as Secretary of State. Twenty- 
eight of the nominees were already in the 
service, and the two others had past exam- 
inations for appointment. 

A large majority of the appointees took 
office under Republican administrations. 
Alexander M. Thackara, of Pennsylvania, 
whose promotion from the consul general’s 
post at Berlin to that in Paris was the most 
important change announced, was first 
named by President McKinley; John L. 
Griffiths, of Indiana, now consul general 
at London, who has not been replaced, has 
been a Republican campaign orator. 

President Wilson has not followed a like 
method in the diplomatic service. Ministers 
who held office thru successive promotions 
have been replaced by political or personal 
appointees. 

The Court of Commerce will cease its 
work as a court of review for the orders of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
December 31, 1918, in accordance with a 
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provision placed in the Urgent Deficiency 
Bill by the House of Representatives. Five 
judgeships created for the court are abol- 
ished, and its jurisdiction will be restored 
to the several District Courts. 


The Maine Election 


Much surprize was felt in Maine over the 
unexpected result of the election for repre- 
sentative, which was held because of the 
death of Forest Goodwin, the former repre- 
sentative. A Republican, John A. Peters, 
won a victory over his two opponents, Wil- 
liam R. Pattangall, Democrat, and Edward 
M. Laurence, Progressive, by a plurality of 
500. 

The result is interesting for a number of 
reasons. It indicates a remarkable change 
in party backing since the Presidential elec- 
tion in the fall, particularly in the falling 
off of Progressives; it was fought on na- 
tional political issues, and it aroused an 
extraordinary amount of excitement and 
feeling—drawing forth more voters than 
had taken part in the November Presiden- 
tial election. In the Presidential election, 
Wilson led with 14,692 votes, Roosevelt fol- 
lowed, not far behind with 13,236, while 
Taft brought out only 7159. The vote for 
representative showed a decrease of 50 per 
cent in the Progressive vote, and an increase 
of 108 per cent in the Republican, while the 
Democratic is practically the same in the 
two elections. 

The Democratic candidate, Dr. William 
R. Pattangall, would not admit the truth of 
the assertion that these returns were the 
result of discontent with the National Ad- 
ministration—an assertion based on the 
popular belief that Maine is opposed to Wil- 
son’s tariff policy. The Democratic defeat, 
he says, was the result of Democratic 
treachery—“because certain men failed of 
success in the primaries, they deliberately 
sacrificed the party in this election.” The 
Progressives believe that their lack of cam- 
paign funds was largely responsible for 
their defeat. 


Death Ends Mayor Gaynor’s Campaign 


The New York mayoralty tangle was 
abruptly simplified by the death of Mayor 
William J. Gaynor at sea on September 10, 
one week after his campaign for re-election 
had been opened with a spectacular mass 
meeting at City Hall. The Mayor had sailed 
on the “Baltic” for a short rest. He had 
never recovered his strength after being 
shot in 1910, and died of hardening of the 
arteries. At Liverpool his body was re- 
ceived with full municipal honors, and lay 
in state in the Town Hall until the sailing 
of the “Lusitania.” A simple public funeral 
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WILLIAM J. GAYNOR 
“It is true that I have been walking for a good many years, but I do not pretend to be 
anything more than an ordinary trudger. During the sixteen years that I was a Justice of the 
Supreme Court I made it a rule to walk from five to seven miles a day. 
“When I became Mayor I simply continued my walking. I walk from my house to the City 


Hall in the morning and back in the evening. That gives me seven miles a day. But I am no 


walker, nor am I an athlete. I walk for health, and also for the joy of walking. 

“I have for many years done my principal work while walking. I prefer to walk 
alone and think. I do not hurry; I just go along at my leisure. There is a feeling 
of independence and freedom when you are walking, and your blood warms up and flows | 
freely, and your body becomes purified. As I walk over the bridge every night and see the cars ! 
packed with anemic young men and women, some of them with cigarets, I cannot help pitying 











them. Why do they not get out and walk and make their bodies ruddy and healthy? 

“I do not like to walk in a park. I hate the roads and walks in parks. I do not like winding 
roads. I like to see where I am going.”—From “The Pleasures and Profits of Walking,’ by 
Mayor Gaynor, in the 1911 Vacation Number of THE INDEPENDENT. 








is to be held at Trinity Church on Sep- 
tember 22. 

John Purroy Mitchel, Fusion, now op- 
poses Edward E. McCall, Tammany, alone. 
The Independence League, Hearst’s organ- 
ization, has placed a dummy in formal nom- 
ination, but may support Mr. Mitchel. The 
future of the Gaynor party was uncertain 
at the end of the week. Leaders of the Gay- 
nor League wished to continue an inde- 
pendent organization, and offered a nomi- 
nation to George McAneny, Fusion candi- 
date for the presidency of the Board of Al- 


dermen, who promptly refused to run 
against Mr. Mitchel. Herman Ridder, prom- 
inent in the Gaynor movement, and William 
R. Willcox, former chairman of the Public 
Service Commission, both declined the place. 
The end of the week disclosed a widening 
split in the associated Gaynor organizations, 
and it seemed possible that enough of the 
Mayor’s strength would be transferred to 
Mr. Mitchel to make an independent cam- 
paign impossible. In spite of definite and 
reiterated announcements that Mr. Mitchel 
would not withdraw, the substitution of Mr. 








McAneny’s name. for his was much dis- 
cust. 

The sudden termination of the Gaynor 
campaign saved Fusion from practical dis- 
ruption. It had been decided that; all the 
Fusion candidates were free to accept. en- 
dorsements from whatever source; both Mr. 
McAneny and Mr. Prendergast, renomi- 
nated as controller, were expected to take 
places on the Gaynor ticket, with Mr. 
Mitchel free to receive the Independence 
League nomination which he had once de- 
clined. As Mr. Hearst and Mr. Mitchel were 
stubbornly opposed to the subway policy of 
Mayor Gaynor, Mr. McAneny and Mr. 
Prendergast, the situation would have been 
highly embarrassing after active campaign- 
ing was begun. 


A Mayor Who Wrote Letters 


Fighting the corrupt rings of Brooklyn 
and neighboring towns made William J. 
Gaynor’s political reputation. Quoting Epic- 
tetus and writing letters made the high 
lights of his picturesque personality famil- 
iar thruout New York City during the 
three and three-quarter years of his serv- 
ice as Mayor. 

His letters were written in a brusque, 
simple style with no little philosophy of a 
rough -nd ready sort. Those which attract- 
ed most attention were replies to personal 
complaints from school children, citizens 
and reformers—and to criticisms and at- 
tacks. Typical is the following to a little 
girl: 

“I have received your letter telling me 
that you and the little girls in your neigh- 
borhood have no place to play after school 
and that wherever you go to play you are 
chased. I am very sorry about it and I will 
see if I can do something for you. . . . Do 
you know that I receive letters daily from 
men and women who hate to see the chil- 


dren play in the streets at all, but on in-. 


quiry I find that they are people who have 
no children of their own. You say you want 
to skate on roller skates. Maybe I can get 
the police up that way to wink so hard with 
both eyes that they won’t see you when you 
go by on your roller skates. But be careful 
not to run into anybody or bump into an 
automobile. When one such accident hap- 
pens a lot of people write to me as tho it 
were the rule instead of the exception.” 

Mayor Gaynor was born an Irish farm- 
er’s son at Oriskany, New York, in 1851. 
Baptized a Roman Catholic, he had some 
education for the priesthood, and traveled 
in Panama, Mexico and California as a lay 
brother. 
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He left the Church, however, taught 
school in Boston, and then read law, first 
in Utica; New York, later in Brooklyn, 
where he worked as a reporter. In 1875 he 
established himself in Flatbush, then a 
separate village, now part of Brooklyn. 
Here he engineered a reform movement, 
served as police commissioner and cleaned 
out the local ring of illicit saloon keepers. 

In Brooklyn in 1885, the young lawyer 
started war on the powerful McLaughlin 
ring. He checkmated a large steal and 
compelled the payment of taxes due the 
city by the grafters, thru taxpayer’s suits, 
and inaugurated a reform campaign that 
resulted in the complete overthrow of the 
machine in 1893. Mr..Gaynor was elected 
a justice of the Supreme Court after de- 
clining the: mayoralty. 

Interference with high-handed police meth- 
ods brought Judge Gaynor into prominence 
in 1909, and Tammany accepted him as the 
logical candidate for Mayor, tho he repu- 
diated all obligation in taking the nomi- 
nation. He ran ahead of his ticket and was 
elected with a Fusion Board of Estimate, 
defeating Otto T. Bannard, Republican, 
and Mr. Hearst. 

As.Mayor Mr. Gaynor was admittedly in- 
dependent in his appointments and eco- 
nomical in his administration. He bent his 
efforts particularly toward the curbing of 
police lawlessness and the elimination of 
graft on the force, not with entire success, 
as the revelations following the Rosenthal 
murder showed: He worked vigorously to 
advance the subway negotiations and cham- 
pioned the plan finally adopted. 


The Perry Centennial 


Put-in-Bay Island, Ohio, was the scene 
of a most impressive ceremony on Wednes- 
day, September 10, when the great marble 
monument erected to commemorate the Bat- 
tle of Lake Erie was dedicated. The date 
marked the hundredth anniversary of the 
remarkable lake conflict in which Commodore 
Oliver H. Perry, at the head of the Amer- 
ican fleet, defeated Barclay, and sent the 
famous message to General Harrison, “We 
have met the enemy and they are ours.” It 
also marked a period of one hundred years 
of peace between the United States and 
Great Britain. 

Shortly after three o’clock the booming of 
cannon announced the hour of the first 
firing of the battle in 1813, and the Rev. 
Galbraith Perry, a descendant of the com- 
modore opened the ceremony with an in- 
vocation. Governor James Cox, of Ohio, then 
introduced Ex-President Taft, the orator 
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of the day. After.a short summary of Com- 
modore Perry’s life, Mr. Taft said: 

“When we note the almost hand-to-hand 
fight in which he was engaged, the slaughter 
upon the deck of his flagship, his passage 
from one vessel to another in an open boat, 
exposed to the direct fire of the enemy, and 
then note how he took a second flagship and 
bore down upon his two formidable assail- 
ants and made them strike their colors in 
ten minutes, we see one worthy to rank with 
Lord Nelson and all the great naval com- 
manders in history. When he fought the 
battle he was not yet twenty-eight years of 
age, the age of Napoleon at Lodi, and of 
Nelson at Cape St. Vincent.” 

Dr. J. A. Macdonald spoke for the Do- 
minion of Canada, expressing the feeling 
of amity between this country and England, 
and speaking of the close ties which bound 
the United States and Canada. After the 
dedication exercizes, a banquet was given 
at Cedar Point. 

On Thursday, the centenary celebration 
was concluded by the reinterment, in the 
crypt of the Perry Memorial, of the remains 
of six of the Americans and British who 
were killed in the Battle of Lake Erie. The 
bodies were removed from the old burial 
plot on the shore of Put-in-Bay Island. 


Progress on the Canal 


During the past week, since Sunday when 
the last of the dry excavation was finished, 
the work there has consisted of removing 
the machinery and equipment—the vast 
tangle of railroad track, the steam shovels, 
drills, etec.—which have been in use during 
the past nine years. There were about 
thirty-seven miles of track in the cut at the 
time the digging stopt, which had been used 
for flat cars to carry away the dirt and 
rocks, or “spoil,” as it is called, from the 
cut while the excavating was going on. This 
work is expected to continue about three 
weeks more, so that by October 5, unless 
the work is held up by slides or other delays, 
the flooding of the cut will begin. It is ex- 
pected that the water will be conveyed grad- 
ually thru the Gamboa dike into the Cule- 
bra Cut by pipes, and that the explosion 
by dynamite of the dam will not occur until 
five days after the flooding begins. 

The Culebra Cut is nine miles long, aver- 
ages 120 feet in depth, about 300 feet in 
width at the bottom, and over a quarter of 
a mile at the top. The bottom is 45 feet 
above sea-level. Over 130,000,000 cubic 
yards have been removed since the work 
was begun by the French in 1882. Of this, 
24,000,000 was removed by the French be- 
fore they gave up the work. 


Situation in Mexico 


In view of the peremptory command re- 
cently issued by the United States Govern- 
ment that all Americans must leave Mexico, 
considerable comment was aroused by the 
order received by the consuls on Sunday, 
September 7, to halt the exodus. Many 
American property owners in Mexico lost 
faith in this Government because of the 
wavering attitude that these contradictory 
orders appeared to indicate; and ridiculed 
generally our Mexican policy. Rumors of 
all sorts were rife as to the reason for this 
second order, and many believed that it was 
occasioned by fear of possible liability by 
our Government in the case of loss of prop- 
erty resulting from abandonment and other 
causes. Whether this rumor was true or not, 
it is certain that the first order had caused 
terrible damage to business in Mexico, be- 
cause of the large interests held there by 
Americans. 

The report came that on Monday some of 
the refugees arrived at Vera Cruz had re- 
fused the third class passage supplied from 
the State Department’s emergency fund 
and had asked aid from the Mexican Gov- 
ernment to enable them to buy first class 
accommodations. In one case in which an 
American had telegraphed this request to 
Huerta, it had been granted by the general, 
and the accommodations supplied thru the 
Foreign Office and the Collector of Cus- 
toms. At the same time more reports came 
that opposition to the American policy and 
ridicule of the Government’s attitude were 
daily increasing. We find a significant ex- 
ample of this in an editorial in the Mexican 
Herald, which states that: 

“For months American interests in Mex- 
ico have been prejudiced by the attitude of 
their Government in Washington, and now 
the vacillating attitude of the State Depart- 
ment is making a laughing stock of Amer- 
icans here and of the nations thruout the 
world.” 

Interest on Wednesday centered on the 
attitude of the rebels toward Americans, as 
it was learned that in Torreon, a besieged 
city, three hundred and fifty Americans, in- 
cluding women and children, were held 
without possibility of escape. The Mexicans 
in this town were reported to be disorderly, 
but there is not a general sentiment against 
Americans, and the belief that on Inde- 
pendence Day, September 16, there will be 
an anti-American demonstration is dis- 
credited. 

An important incident in the situation 
appeared on Friday when an emergency 
resolution for the appropriation of $100,000 
for the purpose of taking Americans from 
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Mexico was past by the House at the request 
of Secretary of State Bryan. It seems 
that the emergency fund of the State 
Department had so decreased that only 
$12,000 remained for the transportation 
work. As an average expense of $2000 
daily has hitherto been entailed by this 
work, it is evident that the transportation 
must shortly stop unless some means of re- 
imbursement be found. But the most signifi- 
cant. detail of the affair appears in the 
words of Mr. Bryan in a letter to Represen- 
tative Oscar Underwood, where he says that 
“there are political reasons which render 
it of the highest importance that the work 
which is being carried on should not be 
brought to a sudden stop.” This statement 
has not yet been explained, but Mr. Bryan 
sufficiently imprest upon the House the 
urgency of the necessity for immediate ap- 
propriation, to cause the resolution to be 
past. 

In the meantime no denite information 
has been received as to the attitude of 
Huerta with regard to withdrawing himself 
from the next election. Tho Chargé d’Af- 
fairs O’Shaughnessy cast some doubt on the 
“positive assurances” of officials at Wash- 
ington that the general will accede to Wil- 
son’s request, the possibility still seems to 
be a strong one. At the time of our going 
to press the whole country is awaiting with 
eager expectancy the message to be sent 
by Huerta to the Mexican Congress, which 
will probably reveal his intentions. 


Revolution in Santo Domingo 


The northern provinces of Santo Domingo 
are in revolt and the harbors of Samana 
and Puerto Plata are closed. The revolt is 
lead by Horacio Vasquez, Governor of 
Puerto Plata and formerly Provisional 
President. 

The external and financial affairs of 
Santo Domingo have been put into satis- 
factory condition thru the agency of the 
American commissioners as described by 
Prof. Jacob H. Hollander, in our issue of 
August 28, 1913, but so far the United 
States has interfered as little as possible 
with internal politics, which have remained 
in an. unsettled state. In November, 1911, 
President Ramon Caceres was assassinated 
and was succeeded by Eladio Victoria. A 
revolution led by Governor Vasquez suc- 
ceeded in overthrowing Victoria, but thru 
the efforts of American commissioners 
Brigadier-General F. K. McIntyre and 
William T. S. Doyle, Chief of the Latin- 
American Bureau, of the Department of 
State, Archbishop Nouel became President. 
Last December Archbishop Nouel resigned 
and was succeeded by José Bordas. General 
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Vasquez then, it appears, began preparing 
for a revolution under cover of reconstruct- 
ing the railroad, which connects Puerto 
Plata, Santiago and Moca. It was suspected 
by President Bordas that the peons em- 
ployed upon the works were designed to be 
transformed into an army at any moment, 
so his Government determined to assume 
control of the railroad. This was a signal 
for the outbreak which the Government is 
now making every effort to put down. A 
gunboat, dispatched to the north coast, 
bombarded Puerto Plata and President 
Bordas took the field in person. The steamer 
“Troquois” left New York on Saturday with 
armament for the Government, including 
500 Mauser rifles and a million cartridges. 

James M. Sullivan, of New York, newly 
appointed minister to the Dominican Re- 
public, left for Santo Domingo City by way 
of Havana and Santiago. The cruiser “Des 
Moines,” which has been stationed in Ven- 
ezuelan waters, was ordered to convey Min- 
ister Sullivan from Santiago and will pro- 
tect American property in Santo Domingo 
during the disorders. It is understood that 
American influence will be exerted on the 
side of President Bordas. 


Aeronautic Catastrophies and Triumphs 


The difficulties in the way of man’s con- 
quest of the air are now beginning to be 
fully realized and it is apparent that the 
“Fourth Arm” is far from being mastered 
su that it can codperate effectively with the 
infantry, cavalry and artillery. In the grand 
maneuvers of the German army it was 
planned to make an extensive use of air- 
ships and aeroplanes with a view of con- 
vincing the world of the supremacy of Ger- 
many in this new field. On the first day 
Zeppelin 1, attached to the blue army and 
commanded by Count Zeppelin, dropt imi- 
tation bombs on the aeroplane station of 
the red army and then, chased by a red 
aeroplane, outdistanced it. In passing over 
the hill where the Kaiser and his staff 
were posted, Count Zeppelin dropt a note 
reporting his successes to the Emperor. 

On the next day, however, the Kaiser was 
shockt and distrest to the point of tears 
by the information that the dirigible in 
which he took greatest pride. Zeppelin 
L-1, had been wrecked at sea. The airship 
was flying from the mainland toward Heli- 
goland when she was struck by a storm 
from the north. It had been flying at an 
altitude of nearly five thousand feet and 
had lost too much gas to carry successfully 
the unusually heavy load of twenty-one 
persons. The rain and the wind beat against 
the great balloon, driving it down to the 
sea where it was broken in two by the 
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waves. The forward car sank with all on 
board, but part of those in the rear gon- 
dola were saved by the torpedo boats which 
rushed to the rescue from Heligoland on 
hearing the signal of help from the air- 
ship. Fifteen officers and men were drowned. 
Zeppelin L-1 was the latest and largest of 
the new dirigibles constructed for the Ger- 
man Government. She made her trial voy- 
age last October and was able to comply 
with the specifications which required a 
speed of fifty-one miles an hour and a ca- 
pacity for a continuous trip of fifty hours, 
carrying one ton of explosives. The place 
of Zeppelin L-1 will be taken by Zeppelin 
L-2, which is now ready for service. This is 
still larger and believed to be capable of a 
trans-Atlantic trip. Eight other dirigibles 
constructed by Count Zeppelin have been 
destroyed by accidents, but previously with- 
out loss of life. On the following day, Sep- 
tember 10, two soldiers were killed by being 
carried aloft with Z-5, which was blown 
away by a sudden gale from the troops 
who were holding the anchor ropes. A mili- 
tary aeroplane employed in the German 
maneuvers cut thru a crowd of spectators 
and killed four persons. On September 9 
three aeroplane accidents occurred in Ger- 
many, Russia and France, respectively, in 
each of which the aviator was killed. The 
number of deaths due to aviation during 
1913 now amounts to 112. 

The French aeronaut Pegoud has twice 
accomplished the unprecedented feat of 
flying upside down. He fastened himself to 
his seat by leather straps, and, making a 
sudden dive from the hight of 3000 feet, 
turned completely over and flew over a dis- 
tance of four hundred yards and a time of 
fifteen seconds in this position. Then the 
aeronaut righted his monoplane with ease 
and sailed off. M. Pegoud has also succeeded 
in coming down from an aeroplane in a 
parachute after the manner long in use by 
balloonists in public exhibitions. 


Japanese Demands on China 


It is now clear that the assassination of 
Mortiaro Abe, of the Japanese Foreign Of- 
fice, was intended as a demonstration of in- 
dignation at the moderation of the Govern- 
ment toward China. One of the two assas- 
sins, a student named Okada, committed 
hari-kari as befitted a descendant of the 
samurai at the hour when the funeral of 
Abe was taking place. When he plunged the 
sword into his abdomen he was seated upon 
a map of China and he left a written con- 
fession, declaring that he was seized with 
a delirium of rage when he heard of the 
murder of the Japanese in Nanking. An- 
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other Japanese, Matsumoto by name, vis- 
ited the Foreign Office and, being denied ac-. 
cess to the minister, committed hari-kari in 
the ante-room. 

The rest of the Japanese who sympathized 
with them happily restricted themselves to 
milder methods of remonstrance, such as 
listening to speeches in Hibiya Park, smash- 
ing the windows of ministerial offices, and 
stoning tram-cars and automobiles. Prem- 
ier Yamamoto, who received a delegation of 
the remonstrants, told them that there was 
no necessity for sending troops to China 
at present and that such action would be 
likely to lead to the partition of that coun- 
try by the Powers. But three cruisers and 
a gunboat were sent to Nanking and a force 
of a hundred Japanese marines with quick- 
firing guns was sent ashore to guard the 
consulate there. 

The outrages ‘of which the Japanese Gov- 
ernment complains are that three Japanese 
were killed in Nanking after the capture 
of that city by the northern army; that as a 
consular messenger was passing thru the 
streets carrying a small Japanese flag he 
was assaulted by Chinese soldiers who tore 
up the flag and trampled it under foot; that 
a Japanese lieutenant at Hankow was tor- 
tured by being strung up by the thumbs for 
six hours; and that a Japanese lieutenant 
at Shan-tung was imprisoned for two days. 

In reparation for these outrages the Jap- 
ariese Government demands the payment of 
an indemnity to the families of the three 
victims; punishment of the Chinese officers 
responsible for the shooting; a personal 
apology by General Chang-Hsun to the Jap- 
anese consul at Nanking; and a parade of 
the Chinese troops at Nanking before the 
Jananese consulate. 

The Chinese Government is quite willing 
to apologize and to pay a reasonable indem- 
nity, but may find it difficult to comply with 
the other stipulations. General Chang-Hsun 
has, since he has captured Nanking, shown 
little subservience to President Yuan Shih- 
kai. It is even reported that he flies a red 
flag with his own name on it and will not 
permit the republican flag to be displayed 
in Nanking. 

It is hardly to be expected that outbursts 
of anti-Japanese feeling could be altogether 
prevented in China even were the repub- 
lican Government much stronger than it is. 
Dr. Sun and other insurgent leaders who 
fled from China after the collapse of the 
rebellion are now sheltered in Japan, and 
it is not denied that certain Japanese took 
part in the defense of Nanking against the 
northern attack, tho the number of them is 
in dispute, twenty say the Japanese, two 
hundred, assert the Chinese. 
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An Enemy of Life Insurance 


At least one man in the United States— 
the editor of The Kanawha Citizen, of 
Charleston, West Virginia—has publicly 
proclaimed himself an active enemy of life 
insurance. This is a unique and an un- 
enviable role to play in this age of the 
world. He not only has no use for life in- 
surance himself, but he regularly exercizes 
his functions as a writer and publisher in 
an effort to impair public confidence in it 
and more particularly to impeach the in- 
tegrity of its administrators. He seems will- 
ing to concede the capacity for some benefi- 
cent features to the institution if it were 
honestly conducted, but he does not admit 
that it actually possesses the one or will 
ever be the other. This is the mental atti- 
tude, raised to the nth power, of the lone- 
some odd juror, as witness the significant 
facts following. On January 1, 1913, there 
were in force in the United States 44,391,- 
705 life insurance contracts (policies of old 
line companies and certificates of assess- 
ment associations and fraternal orders) for 
a total of $37,135,466,452 of life insurance. 

Unless we assume that the editor of the 
Citizen serves as mentor a community of 
grown-up infants, entirely devoid of expe- 
rience in any department of life, it is diffi- 
cult to consider seriously some of the advice 
he tenders his readers on this subject. Ad- 
dressing himself to young men, he admon- 
ishes them to remember when agreeing to 
take life insurance that they are tying 
themselves to “a proposition that will be 
an eyesore” to them thruout the remainder 
of their business lives. “Few people realize 
any permanent benefits from life insur- 
ance,” he continues, “and those who inherit 
the money from those who toil to pay the 
premiums laugh and mock their benefactors 
in most cases.” 

If this were true, and it is not, it is 
neither the fault of life insurance nor a 
fact peculiar to that form of legacy. The 
beneficiary of a life insurance policy who, 
upon coming into possession of the proceeds, 
would mock his benefactor, could not be de- 
pended upon to revere him gratefully for a 
gift of any sort. “Do not be fooled into a 
proposition of this kind,” cautions our mon- 
itor. No, do not be a fool at all. Have no 
care for others; serve only yourself. Let 
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your widow and orphans do their own wor- 
rying and hustling after you have gone to 
the reward so richly earned by your miser- 
able little soul. Only in that way will you 
meet the responsibilities you incurred here 
and be sure of the grateful remembrance of 
those your superior wisdom doomed to a 
life of hardships. 

The words of this critic of life insurance 
sound as those of one having authority and 
knowledge, and yet when they are analyzed 
they represent nothing of value to the re- 
cipients. They are naked and reasonless 
counsels of negation. He says few people 
realize any permanent benefits from life 
insurance. In a general way this might be 
said perhaps of every material blessing that 
man enjoys. Something higher than human 
wisdom is essential for their perpetuation. 
They doubtless persist in proportion to our 
ability to conserve them, and.their preser- 
vation and retention are in no way related 
to their origin. But whether we dissipate or 
save them, we are served while they last. 
If life insurance benefits are not permanent, 
at least they are greatly superior to none 
at all. Permanent or transitory, the thirty- 
seven billions of life insurance protection 
at present in force on the lives of our peo- 
ple are a daily aid and comfort, the sum of 
which is beyond computation. 

During 1912 thirty-four of the principal 
old line life insurance companies had in 
premiums from their policyholders a total 
of $597,202,211, and earned from their in- 
vested assets a further sum of $194,711,560, 
thus receiving a total income of $791,913,- 
771. To their policyholders they paid: for 
death claims, $189,247,534; matured endow- 
ments, $50,476,761; annuities, $7,397,995; 
cash for surrendered policies, $84,001,513; 
and dividends, $88,354,910; a total of $419,- 
477,910. The reserve accounts of policyhold- 
ers were also increased $199,202,457, bring- 
ing the benefits to $618,680,367. Taxes ab- 
sorbed $138,127,446 of the income. Can it be 
seriously contended that an_ institution 
which in a year produces for its subscrib- 
ers $618,680,367 of benefits, received and 
credited, for $597,202,211, in addition to 
paying taxes of more than $138,000,000, is 
“a proposition that will be an eye sore the 
balance of your business life”? An impartial 
mind cannot so conclude. 

It is one thing to indict one or several 
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practitioners in life insurance, and another 
thing to condemn the entire system—as does 
this gentleman in West Virginia. A com- 
pany’s methods may be fair subjects of crit- 
icism, and the time will never come when 
the conduct of individual managements will 
be so perfect in all directions as to render 
adverse comment unnecessary. But life in- 
surance itself, which is nothing more than 
an associated effort to distribute equitably 
the financial losses incurred by death, is so 
securely founded, is so capably and justly 
administered, that, while it may suffer tem- 
porary check from injudicious assaults, its 
growth and progress can never be seriously 
injured. It has become one of the essentials 
of our complex civilization, and it will re- 
main as a rock of refuge to the men and 
women who labor for those they love. It is so 
rooted in human affections that cynicism 
cannot touch it. Thirty-seven billions of it 
confutes the criticisms we have briefly con- 
sidered. 


Notes 


A report on the operation of the work- 
men’s compensation law in Michigan dur- 
ing the first year shows that 9796 employers 
and 454,636 workers are covered by it. For 


the year ending August 31, 18,095 accidents 
were reported of which 408 proved fatal. 


The property loss in the recent Hot 
Springs, Ark., fire has been estimated by 
insurance experts at $2,250,000, and the 
insurance loss at $1,500,000. Of the 518 
buildings burned, 83 were brick, 12 brick 
veneered and 423 of wood. Poor construc- 
tion and inferior fire protection are as- 
signed as the principal causes of the fire. 


The announcement was made last week 
that negotiations had been completed for the 
amalgamation of the Phonix Insurance 
.Company and the Connecticut Fire Insur- 
ance Company, both of Hartford. If the 
merger is effected the consolidation will rep- 
resent assets of $19,514,833 and a policy- 
holders’ surplus of $9,393,370. There is, 
however, some opposition by stockholders of 
the Connecticut Fire to the deal. 


According to the figures regularly com- 
piled by the Journal of Commerce and Com- 
mercial Bulletin, the fire waste in the 
United States and Canada during August 
was $21,180,700, as compared with $14,158,- 
800 for the same month of 1912, an increase 
of about 50 per cent. The figures for the 
first eight months of 1913 are $160,537,250, 
as against $163,750,350 for the same period 
last year. 
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New York, New Haven & Hartford 


Much of the criticism that has been di- 
rected against the management of the New 
Haven in the recent past has been on ac- 
count of obligations incurred in the acqui- 
sition and financing of other properties. 

In 1904 the New Haven was purely a 
steam railroad company, controlling about 
2003 miles of owned and leased road to- 
gether with fifty-five miles under trackage 
rights. The balance sheet of that year 
showed a total capitalization of $114,491,- 
000, of which $80,000,000 was stock and the 
remainder debentures and mortgage bonds. 
Income from sources other than transpor- 
tation in 1904 amounted to $906,436, a 
large portion of which was derived from 
stocks of leasehold interests which were 
then and are today integral parts of the 
road. 

The 1912 annual report exhibits a gross 
capitalization of $384,175,400, of which 
$179,583,100 represents stock. Income from 
other sources totaled $10,303,108. In the 
nine years, therefore, capitalization in- 
creased $269,684.400, or nearly 236 per cent, 
while the mileage operated has increasd by 
only thirty-four miles. Net income from all 
sources during the same period increased 
from $14,030,134 to $30,727,438, or approx- 
imately 120 per cent. 

The heavy increase in capitalization as 
compared with net income is largely ac- 
counted for by the acquisition of other prop- 
erties, important among which are various 
trolley lines and the control of the Boston 
& Maine and Ontario & Western railroad 
systems, the aggregate earning power of 
which is not as yet sufficient to pay a fair 
return upon their cost. According to the 
1912 balance sheet, the total book value of 
the securities of subsidiary companies in 
the treasury of the New Haven amounted 
to something over $249,000,000, while the in- 
terest and dividends received on stocks and 
bonds owned is given in the income account 
as $6,782,306, or about 2.7 per cent on the 
above principal. 

As a result of this expansion the New 
Haven has had to carry a burden incurred 
outside of its sphere of operations as a 
railroad. The aggregate results of the ten 
years ending June 30, 1913, indicate a net 
deficit in excess of $2,400,000, after the pay- 
ment of dividends, and it would not be at 
all surprizing if the present 6 per cent div- 
idend rate, recently reduced from 8 per cent, 
were still further cut in the near future. 

From an operating standpoint the nine 
year period which closed with the 1912 fis- 
cal year is one of marked development. In 
the following table the principal items bear- 
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ing on the progress of the property are 


given: 
1904 1912 Increase 

Average miles op- Per cent 

ar 20382 2091 2.9 
Total operating 

revenue ........ $48,282,909 $64,933,065 34.5 
Freight density... 817,609 1,120,535 37.1 
Passenger density. 558,909 745,536 33.4 
Freight train mila- 

MP. sscctedesene 7,836,361 7,833,057 *Nom 
Passenger train 

SEE “vc ccceds 15,775,762 16,289,208 3.3 
Revenue train load 

GOUSPD cccceccec 209 292 39.7 
Average number 

pasengers per 

. ores 71 95 33.7 
Gross revenue per 

train mile ..... $2.0337 $2.6655 $1.1 
Maintenance way, 

per train mile.. .2303 -2804 21.8 
Maintenance 

equipt., per 

train mile...... -1981 .3303 66.7 
Conducting " 

transpt., per 

train mile.... 1.0072 1.0499 4.2 
General expenses, 

per train mile.. -0453 .0678 49.7 
Total expenses, 

per train mile. . 1.4809 1.7284 16.7 
Net revenue, per 

train mile .... .5528 .9371 69.5 


*Decrease. 

The above table is a record of achievement 
which was made possible by efficient man- 
agement and the expenditure of large sums 
for improvements. During the nine year 
period under review, over $96,000,000 were 
spent in improvements to roadway and 
structures and in additions to equipment. 
The heavy increase in the volume of traffic 
is indicated by the “density” figures which 
show respectively the number of tons and 
the number of passengers carried one mile 
per mile of road. It will be noted that this 
increase in business was accompanied by an 
actual decrease in the mileage of freight 
trains and by only a small increase in the 
mileage of passenger trains. The increases 
in freight and passenger train loading show 
how this was accomplished. 

The train mile figures in the table indi- 
cate how the earnings of the company were 
influenced by the efficient handling of 
freight and passengers. It will be noted that 
all items show large increases with the ex- 
ception of conducting transportation. In 
1904, this charge consumed 49.5 per cent 
of gross, while in 1912 it had been reduced 
to 39.4 per cent. This is another evidence of 
efficient management. The train mile figures 
have been given rather than total or per 
mile results as they afford a more accurate 
basis for a comparison with other railroads 
if such be desired. By using these figures, 
a single or two track road will not show 
to such a disadvantage when compared with 
a four-track road, assuming that each is 
equally well managed, as would be the case 
were the larger figures used. 

The New Haven reports the heaviest 
passenger density of any of the large sys- 
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tems. The ratio of passenger revenue to 
gross revenue in 1912 was 47.7 per cent. 
The bulk of the road’s freight traffic is 
made up of high grade tonnage and as the 
average haul is short, the average ton mile 
rate is high. In keeping its rolling stock 
in repair, the New Haven expended consid- 
erably less per train mile in 1912 than 
either the Pennsylvania or New York Cen- 
tral. This does not necessarily mean that 
the equipment of the first named road was 
not kept in good repair as the freight traffic 
on the New Haven is much lighter than 
on either of the other two roads and con- 
sequently less wearing upon the equipment. . 
Reduced still further to a car mile basis, the 
expenditures of the New Haven average 
not far below the Pennsylvania and some- 
what better than the New York Central. 
Where the New Haven shows up poorly is 
in the sum paid out in fixt charges and divi- 
dends. This in 1912 amounted to $1.30 per 
train mile, as compared with 73 cents for 
the Pennsylvania and 75 cents for the New 
York Central. 

At this writing the company has not 
issued its pamphlet report for the 1913 
fiscal year. A statement, however, has been 
rendered to the Massachusetts Public Serv- 
ice Commission in connection with the pro- 
posed issue of $67,522,400 6 per cent con- 
vertible bonds which is given below to- 
gether with the figures for the previous 
year for comparison: 


Gross Net after taxes Other income 
1913 ..$68,613,503 $18,316,855 $10,063,785 
1912 .. 64,933,064 20,424,330 10,303,108 
Charges Dividends Deficit 

19138 ..$19,458,403 (74%%) $18,486,563 $4,564,324 

1912 .. 17,841,887 (8%) 14,315,540 929,989 


Altho gross revenues for 1913 were the 
largest in the history of the company, ex- 
ceptionally heavy operating expenses and 
increased fixt charges added over $3,600,- 
000 to the deficit reported for 1912. 

While it must be admitted that much of 
the criticism directed against .the New . 
Haven’s management, particularly as re- 
gards its policy of expansion, is justified, 
the great flood of it that has been poured 
out within the last few years has no doubt 
helped to weaken the company’s credit and 
to disorganize its operating force. On a 
road with such a heavy passenger traffic as 
the New Haven, steel passenger cars have 
come to be regarded as a necessity, and 
there is no doubt that they have been in- 
strumental in the saving of lives. The policy 
of the present management fully to equip 
the road with steel coaches as soon as pos- 
sible is greatly to be commended, and the 
public is certain to be in hearty accord with 
the new president when he said that he in- 
tended to make the New Haven “the best 
and safest railroad in the United States.” 














